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Additional information on the historical sources and their authors is available on other resource guides at this website: 
Armenian Historical Sources: in the Introductions/Prefaces of translations done by Langlois and Brosset on the 
Reference Works page; and from the online table Armenian Writers of the 5th-13th Centuries . 

Uqui piLlll r[b nu/Agat'angheos 

Barsegh Sargisean, Uqiu pujliq bq nu bL |lLp ptuqJluq uj p built quiq inlthpli Agat'angeg hos ew iwr 
bazmadarean gag htnik'n rAg at'an geg hos and His Centuries-Lon g Secret l (Vienna, 1890), in 447 pdf pages. 

Yakovbos Tashean, Uqui piuliq bn nu um q-bn pquii utun p h btq | iuL | ntqnu | iL bL 
nLunLJbmu ppnLp hLl] Uq ui p-uiliq bnbuil qpnq Ag at'an geg hos ar' Ge'or ga v asori episkoposin ew 
usumnasirut'iwn A g at'an gegheav g rots' rAg at'an geg hos accordin g to Ge'or g the Assyrian Bisho p, and a 
Study of A g at'an geg hos' Writin gsl (Venice, 1891). Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 3, in 185 pdf 
pages. 

Nicholas Marr, LrL) pinnL p| iLL hiu inq. ijpujq. iup[ uujq ujq bL uj | uiliui q p uppmli Qphqnpb 

Mkrtut'iwn havots' . vrats' . abxazats' ew alanats' i srbovn Gri g ore' T The Baptism of the Armenians . 

Geor g ians . Abkhazes . and Alans by Saint Gre gorvl. Armenian translation of the Russian original 
(Vagharshapat, 1911), in 153 pdf pages. 

Nicholas Adontz, Gre g oire Hlluminateur et Anak le Parthe. from the journal Revue des etudes 
armeniennes 8(1928), pp. 233-245. This important article was published in French and in Armenian the 
same year [Qppqnp Ln LUIU l|n p |"l£ Ll UltluL) 'hluppll/Grigor Lusavorich' ev Anak Part'ev], The 
download contains both. 








































































Manuk Abeghyan, Uqiupiubrjbnu Agat'angeghos, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn [History 
of Ancient Armenian Literature], vol. 1 (Beirut, 1968), p p. 163-173. in 11 pdf pages. 

K. Melik-Ohanjanyan, UqLu piubq bnnuh pmLujh i nLuujL | Ujb Lup pinLpbbp h huj pa[i pnLppp 

Ag at'an geg hosi banahvusakan a ghb vurneri harts'i shur i e" [ On the Question of A g at'an geg hos' Folkloric 
Sources], from Patma-banasirakan handes [Historico-Philological Journal], 4(1964), pp. 53-82, in 30 pdf 
pages. 

Albert Musheghyan, "Uquj pujbq bqnu h tqujLn JnL pjntlip". uinbqbJujb hujbqujJujb p bb pp. 
qpnLpj LUb dujJujbujL tp Ll hbqh^OuMh hiu pap Ag at'an geg hosi patmut'vune" . ste g htsman 
han g amank'nere" . g rut'van zhamanake" ev he g hinaki harts'e" lAa at'an aea hos' History: Circumstances of 
Its Creation . Time of Its Writin g, and the Question of Its Author l. from Patma-banasirakan handes 
[Historico-Philological Journal], 1(2012), pp. 196-222, in 27 pdf pages. 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, UqiLipujbqbnu Agat'angeghos, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn 
[History of Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 202-234. in 33 pdf pages. 

M n p LU/Koriwn 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, kinpflLU Koriwn, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 310-314. in 5 pdf pages. 

Norayr N. Biwzandats'i, Mnp| lLb bLbn p| lb pui pq JuJbnL p|lLbp Koriwn ewnorm t'ar g manut'iwnk' 
f Koriwn and His Translations ! (Tiflis, 1900), in 603 pdf pages. Several pages missing from the Foreword. 

Hracheay Acharean/Acharyan/Adjarian: 

U. Gbu pnp h bL q pb pnL q | iLLn | i tguiinifrupbiub iuq p|'u pbbpb nL tubnb a 
p bbnL pf iLb p S. Mesrobi ew g reru g iwti patmut'ean a g hbiwrnern u anonts' k'nnut'iwne" 

[ Sources for the History of Saint Mesrob and the Discovery of the Alphabet , and Their 
Criticism 1 (Paris, 1907), in 59 pdf pages. 

<iuib pbb bn p piunbp bnpmq f mn LTbuj anpqujq qpna Jbp Havere'n nor bar'er 
nora g iwt Mnats'ordats' g rots' me' j f New Armenian Words in the Newly-Discovered Book of 
Chronicles] (Vienna, 1908), in 57 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 56. 

Nicholas Adontz: 

Ubftiubop b pb p Ciu ?pnq| i bLbpm iu ?ujL|b pLnbb ph L| biub p|iq p uin oumi p 
UJnph L pbb p h Antsano't' e 'i er Masht'ots'i ew nra ashakertneri keank'its' e"st o'tar 
ag hbiwrneri f Unknown Pa g es from the Life of Mashtots and His Students accordin g to 
Forei g n Sources l. article from the journal Hande's Amso'reay 39(1925), columns 193-202, 

321-328, 435-441, 531-539, in 18 pdf pages. 

Mnp[ lLbh Lfmuhb Koriwni masin [ Re g ardin g Koriwn l. article from the journal Hande's 
Amso'reay 41(1927), columns 273-284, 395-405, in 14 pdf pages. 

1-Ujp5bLU [ im pf iLb fl gnLpgp Dardzeal Koriwni shur j e" T Once More on Koriwn l. article 
from the journal Hande's Amso'reay 42(1928), columns 76-94, in 11 pdf pages. 

Josef Markwart, Ueber den Ursprun g des armenischen Alphabets in Verbindun g mit der Bio gra phie des 
heil. Mastoc (Vienna, 1917), in 76 pdf pages. 

Armenian translation of the above: 'hlUin Jni_ p| lLb hLU jb pbb b g lubujq pb pnL bL 
Ljuj pnL q U. LTlU gpnq| l Patmut'iwn havere'n nshana g reru ew varuts's. Masht'ots'i f The 
History of Armenian Characters and the Life of St. Mashtots' 1. translated by A. Vardanean 



















































































































(Vienna, 1913), in 83 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 68. Curiously, the 
Armenian translation was published before Markwart's German original which was delayed 
from its projected publication date of 1912. 

Manuk Abeghyan, EmpflLll Koriwn, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature], vol. 1 (Beirut, 1968), p p. 155-173. in 19 pdf pages. 

K. Melik-Ohanjanyan, Miu pp ULU ginna h" diub pp L u j UJLn Jmqpiul | ujli b g tnbtnlj nLpjnLbp 

"Vark 1 Mashtots'i" zhanre" ev patma g rakan nshanakut'vune" PThe Life of Mashtots' Genre and Its 
Historio gra phical Si g nificance !, from Banber Matenadarani, volume 7 (1964), pp. 49-59, in 12 pdf pages. 

Abraham Terian, Koriwn's Life of Mashtots' as an Encomium, from Lournal of the Society for Armenian 
Studies 3(1987), pp. 1-14, in 14 pdf pages. 

O. Vardazaryan, Miu pp Lriu 2innq[V' bpl| ni_ u p piuqpnLJbb pp bL'Tiuq iu p <t>m piL|bqnL 
L|l|lUinLpi nLb p "Vark 1 Mashtots'i" erku srba g rumnere" ew Ghazar P'arpets'u vkavut'vune" [ Two 
Corrections in the Life of Mashtots' and the Testimony of Ghazar P'arpets'i l. from Banber Matenadarani, 
volume 18 (2008), pp. 41-57, in 17 pdf pages. 

Ouj LU U1 n U/P'awstos 

Hovsep Gat'rchean, OlULUinnu P[tLqiubquj a| l P'awstos Biwzandats'i. an influential article from the 
journal Hande's Amso'reay 3(Vienna, 1889), pp. 40-43, in 4 pdf pages. 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, Buzand, from LUJLjLULjLull hflll r)LL)pnLpbLull LL/LULniJnLpflLll Haykakan 
hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 361-374. in 15 pdf 
pages. 

Y. Daghbashean, Q. P [uq ujbq uja h bi_ fiL p tgium ifrupbiub | um ppm|ajnQp . hjnpbbiu anL 
IUqp [~l L pbb p | l nmnLlJbuJU h pnL p hLb P'. Biwzandats'i ew iwr patmut'ean xardaxo g he". Xorenats'u 
ag hbiwrneri usumnasirut'iwn I P'. Biwzandats'i and the Corrupter of His History, A Study of Xorenats'i's 
Sources] (Vienna, 1898), in 188 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 29. 

Grigor Ter-Poghosean, blj ujLnnq nLp hLbbbp Qu-iLuinnu f i LL j UJin ifrupbiub t jbpujpb pbuj ) 

Nkato g hut'iwnner P'awstosi patmut'ean verabereal I Qbservations on P'awstos' Histor y 1 (Venice, 1901). 
Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 38, in 142 pdf pages. 

Nicholas Adontz, OuJl | ULnnu PnLqiubq p nptlj bu U | lUin if fy P'avstos Buzande" orpes patmich' 
f P'awstos Buzand as a Historian l. in 50 pdf pages. The article was published initially in Russian in the 
journal Khristianskii Vostok VI(1922). This Armenian translation, by V. A. Diloyan, appears on pp. 87-130 
of Works of Nicholas Adontz in Five Volumes [in Armenian], Volume 2 (Erevan, 2006), P. H. 
Hovhannisyan, editor. 

Manuk Abeghyan, OuULUinnil PnLqiubPj. P'awstos Buzand, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn 
[History of Ancient Armenian Literature], vol. 1 (Beimt, 1968), p p. 173-180. and Appendix 3, p p. 623- 
625. P'. Buzandi Hayots' patmut'ean ar'ajin ew erkrord dprut'iwnneri xndire" [The Question of the First 
and Second Books of P'. Buzand's History of the Armenians], in 12 pdf pages. 

Stepanos Malxasyants', bbpiubnL pj riLb Neratsut'vun [ Introduction ! . to his Modern Armenian 
translation of P'awstos entitled P'avstos Buzand, Patmut'yun hayots' [History of the Armenians by P'avstos 
Buzand] (Erevan, 1968), pp. 1-61. 

Stepanos Malxasyants', bbpg UJLtjnLh "H-Jpnubujb" L "PnLqujbr pjj pujb" LL j UJin JnL ph Llj P 
ptimb p| l ifbL | bnL pi ntb p Nershapuh "R'mbosean" ev "Buzandaran" patmut'iwnk' bar'eri meknut'vune" 
[ An Explantion of the Words Nershapuh "R'mbosean" and "Buzandaran" Patmut'iwnk' l. from Teghekakir 
4(1947), pp. 91-93, in 3 pdf pages. 




























































































Anahit Perikhanian, Sur armenien buzand. from Armenian Studies in Memoriam Haig Berberian (Lisbon, 
1986), Dickran Kouymjian, editor, pp. 653-657, in 6 pdf pages. 

Rafik Nahapetyan, Uqqujq pujL | Ujli mbn blqnLpi nLlilibp Oiui l uinnu PnLqiuliqh "<nn nq 
U-| LUin JriL pi riLL" b pLj mJ Az gag rakan te g hekut'vunner P'avstos Buzandi "Havots 1 patmut'vun" erkum 
[ Ethno gra phic Information in P'awstos Buzand's Work Histor y o f the Armenians] , from Patma- 
banasirakan handes [Historico-Philological Journal], 1(2013), pp. 85-103, in 19 pdf pages. 

bqlifllj/Eznik 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, bqllfll] Eznik, from Haykakan bin dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 300-309. in 10 pdf pages. 

Grigoris Gale'mk'earean, bnpiuq ni ll Lup pbpp bql)L|UJl itnp iqujqLni Cliq q bLf Lupujliq nq 
Jill in till [ ’ll! Nora go vn a g hberk' Eznkav Ko gh pats'wov E"ndde'm a g handots' matenin [ Newest Sources for 
Eznik of Ko gh p's Book A g ainst the Sects 1 (Venice, 1919), in 154 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, 
volume 83. 

Nicholas Adontz, PLll III L | lull li ? Jiupltbp bq llfll|[ l JlUU | lL K'nnakan nshmarner Ezniki masin 
[ Critical Observations on Eznik l. in 43 pdf pages. A critique of L. Maries' Le de Deo d'Eznik de Kolb. This 
article originally appeared serialized in the journal Bazmave'p in 1926-1926. Reprinted on pp. 131-168 of 
Works of Nicholas Adontz in Five Volumes [in Armenian], Volume 2 (Erevan, 2006), P. H. Hovhannisyan, 
editor. 

M. Xostikean, Uqqmq pujL j UjL L |lLpbp bqllhll h "bq6 ujqiuliq nq" bpljp h ilt g Azgag rakan 
niwt'er Ezniki "E g hts a g handots'" erkri me' i [ Ethno gra phic Materials in Eznik's Work A g ainst the Sects! . in 
11 pdf pages, from Azgagrakan Hande's [Ethnographic Review], XXVI (1916), pp. 137-147. 

Manuk Abeghyan, bqlihlj Eznik, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature], vol. 1 (Beirut, 1968), p p. 130-169. in 40 pdf pages. 

Rev. Father Zaven Vardapet Arzoumanian, The Refutation of the Sects by Eznik of Kolb, from Studies in 
Armenian Historiography (New York, 1976), pp. 1-14, in 15 pdf pages. 

<Dujpil|hgfl/P'arpets'i 

Grigor Xalatean/Xalateants', 'Tiuq iu p OujpU- |bq| l bL q npbp lin p| TU Ghazar P'arpets'i ew g ortsk' 
norm [ Gbazar P'arpets'i and His Works l (Moscow, 1883), in 157 pdf pages. 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, '"llliqiup Qiupil|bgfl Ghazar P'arpets'i, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean 
patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 391-406. in 16 pdf pages. 

Manuk Abeghyan, 'Tuuquup Oiupiqbgfl Ghazar P'arpets'i, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn 
[History of Ancient Armenian Literature], vol. 1 (Beimt, 1968), p p. 326-359. in 35 pdf pages. 

Archbishop N. Bogharian, Lnpujq i nLin hujLni | Lu6 'Tmq m p Ouj ptqba nL "fitt ing 
'hUJintinLpblull" Nora g yut hatvats Ghazar P'arpets'u "Hayots 1 Patmut'ean" \ A Newly-Discovered 
Fra g ment from Ghazar P'arpets'i's Histor y o f the Armenians 1 . from Banber Matenadarani, volume 8 
(1967), pp. 263-274, in 12 pdf pages. 

M. Minasyan, Lfbjb|i q| iinnq n i_pj nLillib pp Ouj ptqbq nL f&q p h Ll bq |i2^h kPHiiPH- qih-ih 

l|bpLU pb pj UJ[ Mevei dito g hut'vunnere" P'arpets'u T' g ht'i ev E g hishei errord g lxi veraberval T Meillet's 
Observations on P'arpets'i's Letter and the Third Chapter of E g hishe l. from Banber Matenadarani, volume 
9 (1969), pp. 49-58, in 10 pdf pages. 



































































































G.iuq iu p Ouj pu-iba nL^ujmJnL pj ujli linpiuhiu j Ln u- | iumitm hl|D Ghazar P'arpets'u Patmut' van 
noraha vt patar'ike" PThe Newly-Discovered Fra g ment of Ghazar P'arpets'i's Histor y 1. by P. Muradyan and 
K. Yuzbashyan/ <T I. UnLpwqjLUll, M 0ni_qpuJ2JUJlJ, from Banber Matenadarani, volume 11 (1973), pp. 
7-32, in 26 pdf pages. 

r ~liuq iu p Ct>mpu- |bqfl f Ghazar P'arpets'i l. by K. Yuzbashyan, from Patma-banasirakan handes 
[Historico-Philological Journal], 4(1983), pp. 179-193, in 15 pdf pages. 

Pseudo-Callisthenes' Life of Alexander (belles lettres) 

Yakovbos Tashean, 0lu n Lifli uj u |ip n Lp|i ibP umn j b-MLU [hu pbl)biu j t|iupnL.a Uqbp umliq ph 

Usumnasirut'iwnk' stovn-Kalist'eneav varuts' A g hek'sandri [ Studies of Pseudo-Callisthenes' Life of 
Alexander ] (Vienna, 1892), in 297 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 5. 

bQh2t/Eg hishe ' 

Vardan Hats'uni, hJnphpq iuftnL pl'Ubp br||l?b| l U- | mmtfnL [ abluL g b piU I Xorhrdatsut'iwnk' 

Eg hishe'i patmut'ean vera v I Reflections on E g hishe's Histor y 1 (Venice, 1896), in 305 pdf pages. 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, bqjlgt Eghishe', from Haykakan bin dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 334-349. in 16 pdf pages. 

Babgen Kiwle'se'rean: 

bqllgb. p blblLUL ) L uTj nLUnLinJUJU |ipnLp| lLb E g hishe' . k'nnakan usumnasirut'iwn 
fEg hishe' . a Critical Stud vl (Vienna, 1909), in 507 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, 
volume 57. 

glU g b-cllu pq LLlb K'a i n-Vardan (Boston, 1920), in 195 pdf pages. 

Manuk Abeghyan, brjj^t Eghishe', from Hayots' bin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature], vol. 1 (Beirut, 1968), p p. 305-325. in 21 pdf pages. 

V. Arakelyan, bp[l?b| l M-tu pg iublllb ci tq uJin JnL pinLlip ( b. Sbp-LT | lliUJU l ujb |l 
puj pq JmLnL pi UjL LUn p[~ll| ) Eg hishei Vardanants' patmut'vune" f E. Ter-Minasvani t'ar g manut'van 
ar't'iv ) TEg hishe's Histor y o f the Vardanants' ( on the Occasion of E. Ter-Minasvan's Translation !, from 
Banber Matenadarani, volume 3 (1956), pp. 203-217, in 16 pdf pages. 

E. Ter-Minasyan, Mbpg hb Lubgiuifb. UL ||ibj tubb nLbq |i2b h Mui pq ujbujb a 
^LULnJnL pj nLb p " Ver j in an g am N. Akinvann u E g hishei Vardanants' Patmut'vune" I For the Last Time 
about N. Akinean and E g hishe's Histor y o f the Vardanants'] . from Banber Matenadarani, volume 5 (1960), 
pp. 527-533, in 8 pdf pages. 

B. L. Zekiyan, glili lu qm in lu L | mil q | i LQ ou P n Lbb b p bq |i2bh p Ii6lu ji( lu6 qpiuL | U-ili 
ULnbqbujq n ribnL p-J UJll UJJpnq gnLpi LUb L jbpujpbrilLU[ K'nnadatakan ditarknmner E g hishei 
e"ntsayvats g rakan ste g htsa g ortsut'van ambo ghjut' yan veraberval I Critical Observations on E g hishe's 
Complete Creative Works l. from Banber Matenadarani, volume 17 (2006), pp. 79-146, in 68 pdf pages. 

A. Banuch'yan, br)h?b h M.m pq mliujli q tq ujLnbpmq if| i bnpujhiu i in u)mtnmQ fil|libpp Eg hishei 
Vardanants' paterazmi noraha vt patar'iknere" f Newly-Discovered Fra g ments of E g hishe's Vardanants' War 1 
, from Banber Matenadarani, volume 17 (2006), pp. 261-287, in 28 pdf pages. 

A. Banuch'yan, bq[i2b h ^m pq uilimli a tn ujinbpmq if h hlimq nLj li tuminma hll h 1jn P 
Ljb pbujLnL p-i nLb p Eg hishei Vardanants' paterazmi hna guvn patar'iki nor vertsanut'vune" T A New 
Analysis of the Oldest Fra g ment of E g hishe's Vardanants' War 1 . from Banber Matenadarani, volume 18 
(2008), pp. 217-257, in 42 pdf pages. 









































































































































n-lULfip UllJ LJU Ifp/Dawit' Anyaght 


Memoire sur la vie et les ouvra g es de David . ..et principalement sur ses traductions de quelques ecrits 
d'Aristote, by Karl Friedrich Neumann (Paris, 1829), in 96 pdf pages. 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, r flUL|"l|a ULlJUJiqp Dawit’ Anyaght', from Haykakan hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn 
[History of Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 314-324. in 11 pdf pages. 

Per Philosoph David in der armenischen Uberlieferun g. by Missak Khostikian (Bern, 1907), in 88 pdf 
pages. 

n-lUL fi p ‘diu ppuja h LUll l UJr iR lhhl h unL h UJ l Dawit’ Hark'ats’i an yaght' p'iliso p'av PThe Invincible 
Philosopher Dawit' of Hark' l. by Nerses Akinean (Vienna, 1959), in 208 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran 
series, volume 186. 

David Anha ght'. the 'Invincible' Philosopher. Avedis K. Sanjian, editor (Atlanta, Georgia, 1986), in 159 
bookmarked and searchable pdf pages. This is a collection of scholarly articles about the life and works of 
the 6th-7th century Armenian Neoplatonist philosopher Dawit' anyaght '/David the Invincible. 

Ubpbnu/Sebeos, and the Primary History of Armenia 

G. V. Abgaryan: 

UniU2Ujpuull Ar'ajaban [Foreword], to Abgaryan's critical edition, Sebe'osi Patmut'iwn 
(Erevan, 1979), p p. 5-43. in 39 pdf pages. 

Lrma hl]nlij Lulilib ph qpnLjg h hlnug ruj li luq piriLpQ hiu j JaiinbbujqpnL pjujli 
Lfb P Mamikonvanneri zruvts'i hna euvn aghb vure" hay matena g rut'van me j PThe Oldest 
Source in Armenian Literature for the Story of the Mamikonians l. from Banber 
Matenadarani, volume 7 (1964), pp. 237-269, in 34 pdf pages. 

‘Tlli p£iJUJ[ Ubpbnu f l JlUU [ Tb Dardzval Sebeosi masin [ Ag ain on Sebeos l. from Banber 
Matenadarani, volume 10 (1971), pp. 425-474, in 50 pdf pages. 

X. T'orosyan, Ubpbnu ^UJUIll fl^D b_l)puj b p L]□ Sebeos Patmich'e" ev nra erke" PThe Historian 
Sebeos and His Work l. from Banber Matenadarani, volume 9 (1969), pp. 59-100, in 42 pdf pages. 

Nerses Akinean/Akinian, Ubp bnu bu- || iul | nu - l nu P tu qp w inn lL biu a bL |n_ p tgiumJnL p h Llj1j h 
<bpmL |n Sebios episkopos Ba g ratuneats' ew iwr patmut'iwnn i Herak gh 1 Sebios . Bishop of the 
Bag ratuni . and His History of Heraclius l. from the journal Hande's Amso'reay (1923), cols. 1-9, 97-105, 
220-227, 328-341, 396-420, in 38 pdf pages. 

Manuk Abeghyan, Ubpbnu Sebeos, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature] vol. 1 (Beirut, 1968), p p. 408-419. in 12 pdf pages. 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, Ubpbnu Sebeos, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 435-441. in 7 pdf pages. 

St. Malxaseants', Ubpbnu [ l LL j UJin JnL p h L ^ P bL IT. hjnpblim af l Sebe'osi patmut'iwne" ew M. 
Xorenats'i T Sebeos' History and M. Xorenats'i l (Tiflis, 1899), in 161 pdf pages. 

Map p h A fl OHq o HanajibHoit HCToprot ApMettmt T Marr and Adontz on the Primary History of Armenia l. in 
91 pdf pages. This download contains two Russian-language articles from the journal Vizantiiskii 
Vremennik about the six chapters appended to the beginning of Sebeos' History and called The Primary 
History of Armenia or The Anonymous of Sebeos. Included are Nicholas Marr's O nachal'noi istorii 
Armenii Anonima [On the Anonymous Primary History of Armenia] from W 1(1894) and Nicholas 
Adontz' Nachal’naia istorii Armenii u Sebeosa v' eia otnosheniiakh k' trudam' Moiseia Khorenskago i 











































































Fausta Vizantiiskago [The Primary History of Armenia in Sebeos in Connection with the Works ofMovses 
Xorenats'i and P'awstos Buzand] from W8(1901). 

Also available: lining llUJ [ ribIIIL | tub LL | UJLn JnL pi nLb p Havots' naxnakan 
patmut'vune"... Adontz' aforementioned article, translated into Armenian by V. A. Diloyan, 
and published in 57 pdf pages in Works of Nicholas Adontz in Five Volumes [in Armenian], 

Volume 2 (Erevan, 2006), P. H. Hovhannisyan, editor, pp. 243-293. 

Ubiubnili p L| uj J Hbqft-Ubpbnu . p bbiul | ujb nLunLJbtnu hpnLp h 1 - 1 - 1 Ananune" kam Ke g hts- 
Sebe'os . k'nnakan usumnasirut'iwn PThe Anonymous or Pseudo-Sebeos . Critical Stud vl. by A. Matikean 
(Vienna, 1913), in 114 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 70. 

Robert H. Hewsen, "The Primary History of Armenia": An Examination of the Validity of an 
Immemorially Transmitted Historical Tradition, in 11 pdf pages. From History in Africa, Vol. 2 (1975), pp. 
91-100. 

Uliwllhuj Chpwl|lJUgh/Anania Shirakats'i 

S. Hayrapetyan, Ubmb [ uu G h P l -Ul | UJC l nL L j I mb p b nL q n pfrnLbbnL pi nLb p Anania Shirakats'u 
k vank'n u g ortsuneut'vune" [ Anania Shirakat'si's Life and Works l. from Banber Matenadarani, volumel 
(1941), pp. 1-17, in 17 pdf pages. 

Manuk Abeghyan, UbULlb[UJU C|ipujl|iug|l Anania Shirakats'i, from Hayots 1 hin grakanut'ean 
patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature], vol. 1 (Beirut, 1968), p p. 393-408. in 16 pdf pages. 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, UbUUbjl111 C|ipiul]iug|l Anania Shirakats'i, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean 
patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 456-465. in 10 pdf pages. 

Suren T. Eremyan, <^UJ | UJULniub p p um U ? /ULUphLU ania- \) Havastane" e"st Ashxarhats'oyts'-\ 
f Armenia accordin g to the Ashxarhats'ovts '1 (Erevan, 1963), with map, in 155 pdf pages. 

See also: Selected Writin g s of Suren T. Eremyan . 

Robert H. Hewsen, Science in Seventh-Century Armenia: Ananias of Sirak. from Isis, Vol. 59, No. 1 
(Spring, 1968), pp. 32-45, in 15 pdf pages. 

A. G. Abrahamyan and G. B. Petrosyan, Ubi_ub | mt C h pniL |UJq| l Htn Lnbbiuqpni. pl rub Anania 
Shirakats'i Matena g rut'vun P Writin g s of Anania of Shirak l (Erevan, 1979). This is a Modern Armenian 
translation with foreword, translations and notes, of Anania's important works, under the categories of : 1. 
Autobiography; 2. Mathematics; 3, Cosmology; 4. Calendar; 5. Geography; 6. Meteorology/Atmospheric 
Phenomena; 7. Names of Precious Stones; and 8. Weights and Measurement, in 401 bookmarked pdf 
pages. 

G. Abgaryan, Ubiub f iiu G fipiuliLua nL "cfiu JiubujL | UjL | Ujb l | Lubnb p" L| ujJ "gpnb [il]nbp" 

Anania Shirakats'u 'Zhamanakakan kanone"' kam 'K'ronikone"' f Anania Shirakats'i's Chronolo g ical 
Canon or Chronikonl . from Banber Matenadarani, volume 15 (1986), pp. 21-43, in 23 pdf pages. 

'IbmliryGhewond 

Nerses Akinean, HbLnbq bpbq LL| LUin Jujq ji p Ghewond ere'ts' patma gir PThe Historian Ghewond the 
Priest], in 40 pdf pages. This important article appeared in the journal Hande's Amso'reay 43(1929), 
columns 330-348, 458-472, 593-619, and 705-718. 

Nicholas Adontz, 'Tbmbq U_ funpbbuj q| l Ghewond ev Xorenats'i T Ghewond and Xorenats'i l. in 34 pdf 
pages. The article, which is a response to Father Nerses Akinean's deliberately provocative theory (that 
Ghewond and Xorenats'i are the same author), originally was published in the periodical Hayrenik' 

















































































11(1933). Reprinted on pp. 323-351 of Works of Nicholas Adontz in Five Volumes [in Armenian], Volume 
2 (Erevan, 2006), R H. Hovhannisyan, editor. 

Manuk Abeghyan, '"tbmliq Ghewond, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature], vol. 1 (Beirut, 1968), p p. 450-456. in 7 pdf pages. 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, 'IbLnljq Ghewond, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 497-499. in 3 pdf pages. 

Arthur Jeffery, Ghevond’s Text of the Correspondence between ’Umar II and Leo III, in 65 pdf pages. From 
the Harvard Theological Review, Vol. 37, No. 4 (Oct., 1944), pp. 269-332. Translation and study of 
chapters 13-14 in Ghewond’s History. 

hjnpbliWgh/Xorenatsi 

Auguste Carriere: 

Mo’ise de Khoren et les g enealo g ies patriarcales (Paris, 1891), in 58 pdf pages. 

Nouvelles sources de Mo'ise de Khoren: Etudes critiques (Paris, 1893). 

LnpLuqnjll tuqpbpp Lfmlufiufl hjnpbbLuguij Noragoyn aghberk' Movsisi 
Xorenats'woy [Newest Sources for Movse's Xorenats'i] in two volumes: volume 1 
(Venice, 1893), in 127 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 8. volume 
2 (Venice, 1894), in 69 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 14. 

Additional information and appendices. 

Upqiu pnL q pmqp LTni j uliu hjnpblnu ciLni tq turn tin Lpbiuli ifb p Ab g aru zrovts'e" 

Movse's Xorenats'wo y patmut'ean me' i PThe Ab g ar Story in Movse's Xorenats'i's Histor y 1 
(Vienna, 1897), in 137 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 22. 

Les huit sanctuaires de l'Armenie pa venne: d'apres A g athan g e et Mo'ise de Khoren: Etude 
critiq ue (Paris, 1899), in 37 pdf pages. 

Also available at Internet Archive are translations of the above: 

^bpujLnu hm j mumujllh nLp Jbhbiullllbpll Het'anos havastani ut' 
meheannern PThe Ei g ht Sanctuaries of Pa g an Armenia l (Vienna, 1899), in 61 pdf 
pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 35. 

The Ei g ht Sanctuaries of Pa g an Armenia (2009), in English. 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, hjnpbliUig|l Xorenats'i, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of 
Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 350-387. in 38 pdf pages. 

Grigor Xalat'ean/Xalat'eants': 

LTni l ubu funpbLuj q nLbnpujq ni b UJp p|lLpllbp| 9 Jiuu | lll Movse's Xorenats'u 
nora go yn a g hbiwmeri masin [ On the Newest Sources for Movse's Xorenats'i l (Venice, 1898), 
in 65 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 27. 

<IUI Up7 lul | nLll |ip p um LTni j ubu hjnpblim qLni Hay Arshakunik' e"st Movse's 
Xorenats'wo y PThe Armenian Arsacids accordin g to Movse's Xorenats'i l (Venice, 1904), in 
303 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 51. 

Barsegh Sargisean: 

SbunL p h Llj Ubppbuinpnuh tqmmJnLpbiuli bLlf. funpbLuj qmi lunpbpiuq 

Tesut'iwn Se g hbestrosi patmut'ean ew M. Xorenats'wo y ag hberats' T A Survey of the Sources 










































































of Sylvester's History and M. Xorenats'i l (Venice, 1898), in 145 pdf pages. 


Up piuhiu J UiuJ |iL| nlib hg bu] hul | nLL | nul] h L P mn Huj ^ ujqujli qpiuft prup pli 

Abraham Mamikone'its' episkoposn ew iwr ar' Vach'a g an g rats t'u g ht'n [ Abraham . Bishop of 
the Mamikonean . and His Letter to Vach'a ganl (Venice, 1899), in 60 pdf pages. 

Manuk Abeghyan: 

<uj i dnp riL|pq ujL | Ujli itmujuiL |b|libpp U~- hjnpblnu q nL<iu inq tq iumJnLpbujli 

Jbp Hay zho g hovrdakan ar'aspelnere" M. Xorenats'u Havots' patmut'ean me' i [ Armenian Folk 
M yths in Movses Xorenats'i's Histor y o f the Armenians 1 (Vagharshapat, 1899), in 609 pdf 
pages. 

lTni|utu tunpbljujgh Movse's Xorenats'i, from Hayots' hin grakanut’ean patmut'iwn 
[History of Ancient Armenian Literature], vol. 1 (Beirut, 1968), p p. 258-305. in 49 pdf pages. 

Nerses Akinean: 

Moses Khorenatzi. Die Abfassun e szeit der . Geschichte Armeniens‘ und die Personlichkeit des 
Geschichtsschreibers in neuem Lichte betrachtet. from Wiener Zeitschrift filr die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, Vol. 37 (1930), pp. 204-217, in 15 pdf pages. 

P|iL pujuLL | h UdqiuhiuL | bL hiu Jm i buji |m pli LTiuq q ujL i hu i LULtHliqujL |biL|[i Jbp 
p uin Unt j ubu funpbLuJinL'Ln i Biwraspi Azhdahak ew hamavnavarn Mazdak ha y 
awandave'pi me' j e"st Movse's Xorenatw'wo v T Biwraspi Azhdahak and the Communist 
Mazdak in the Armenian Epic accordin g to Movse's Xorenats'i l. This article appeared in the 
journal Hande's Amso'reay 50(1936), columns 1-21, in 12 pdf pages. 

Nicholas Adontz: 

P p. hJUJ [Lupjiulia. <diu j Up2 Lul | nLbhlib pp LTni f ubu lunpblim a nL <fm ma 
‘V LU UldllL fd l Lull if bi g Gr. Xalat'vants' . Hav Arshakuninere" Movses Xorenats'u Havots' 

Patmut ' yan me j f Moskva . 1903 1 [Review and critique of Gr. Xalat'yants', The Armenian 
Arsacids in Movses Xorenats'i's "History of the Armenians" (Moscow, 1903)], in 25 pdf pages. 
Armenian translation of the Russian-language original (1904) by V. A. Diloyan. Extracted 
from Works of Nicholas Adontz in Five Volumes [in Armenian], Volume 2 (Erevan, 2006), pp. 
294-312, R H. Hovhannisyan, editor. 

LTni [ ubu hjnpblim ai[ n Gul ina LL /ujuvJnL fd- iujlj pt| iul | ujlih Jiuuhli Movses 
Xorenats'vo Havots' patmut ' yan t'vakani masin [ On the Date of Movse's Xorenats'i's Histor y 
o f the Armenians] , in 8 pdf pages. The article originally was published in French in the journal 
Byzantion XI(1936). Extracted from Works of Nicholas Adontz in Five Volumes [in Armenian], 
Volume 2 (Erevan, 2006), pp. 313-315, P. H. Hovhannisyan, editor. 

Victor Langlois, Etude sur les sources de l'Histoire d'Armenie de Moise de Khoren (Paris, 1861), in 82 pdf 
pages. This monograph apparently was first printed in the journal Memoires de VAcademie imperiale des 
sciences de Saint-Petersbourg. The Google scan contains no edition information. 

F. Macler and P Macler, Moise de Khoren et les travaux d'Au g uste Carriere. from Revue Archeologique, 
Troisieme Serie, T. 41 (JUILLET-DECEMBRE 1902), pp. 293-302, in 11 pdf pages. 

G. Tirats'yan, LTnL | ubu lunpblim q nL «<diu inq Piuin JnL pi ujb» Ll Uinpmpnli h 
«U7f umphmq pnLpi mli» U~ h p uilih ini |iuj|lib p <m i mumujli | i li. J. [ a. III-II p .tupbp|i 
ILj UJin JriL pi LUb Juju [ iL Movses Xorenats'u Havots' Patmutvan ev Straboni Ashxarha g rut'van mi k'ani 
tv valner Havastani n.m.t'. III-II dareri patmut'yan masin T A Few Datum about Armenia's History in the 
3rd-2nd Centuries B.C.E. from Movses Xorenats'i's Histor y o f the Armenians and Strabo's Geo graphy ] , 
from Banber Matenadarani, volume 6 (1962), pp. 7-24, in 18 pdf pages. 























































































































L. Shahinyan, fT pli t hjnpbliLu q nL <^LU jng ig Luin JnL pj mli» dm JiuliLuL | LuqpLuL | Lub 
hLU Jml j LU pqp 0°rn e' Xorenats'u "Havots 1 patmut'van" zhamanaka g rakan hamakar g e" T What is the 
Chronolo g ical System in Xorenats'i's Histor y o f the Armenians? ~\. from Banber Matenadarani, volume 8 
(1967), pp. 21-56, in 40 pdf pages. 


A. T'op'ch'yan, Uprpnp LTni j ubu hjnpblnu q| ili hfrli q iupbp h J I illTL i p LbujrpjJLni | uj6 

ll| 111 in J [y ll b Ardvok' Movses Xorenats'in hin dareri mia^k k'nnadatvats patmich'n e' f ls Movses 
Xorenats'i the Sole Historian of Ancient Times to Be Criticized? !, from Banber Matenadarani, volume 18 
(2008), pp. 59-65, in 7 pdf pages. 

William Whiston, Ap pendix X. Armenian Records, from A Collection of Authentick Records Belonging to 
the Old and New Testament, translated into English by William Whiston, Volume 2 (London, 1728), pp. 
1083-1124, in 44 indexed pdf pages. The material is from MX. 11.29-30. The polymath Whiston, who 
translated Xorenats'i into Latin and Josephus into English, was a professor of mathematics as well as an 
orientalist. He produces some unusual computations to support the authenticity of the documents. 

Selected Writin g s of G. X. Sar gsvan. 


* 


Lor more than one hundred years scholars have been debating when the enigmatic Armenian historian 
called Movses (Moses) of Xoren lived and wrote. Many scholars both East and West have suggested the 
8th century. This is the view developed in "On the Date of Pseudo-Moses of Chorene" by Cyril Toumanoff 
(1913-1997) which appeared in the journal Hande's Amso'reay (Vienna, 1961), columns 467-476. 

The case for the traditional 5th century date is presented in "The Date of Moses of Khoren" by F. C. 
Conybeare (1856-1924) from the journal Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 10 (1901), pp. 489-504. 

The two positions are not irreconcilable. It is possible that the core of this History is 5th century, and that 
in the following centuries it was edited more than once. This would account for the work's peculiar anti- 
Mamikonean bias, a bias belonging to the 8th century and later, rather than to the 5th century. It would also 
explain the appearance of post-5th century versions of citations found in the History, as an 8th century 
editor might have replaced older Armenian translations of such passages with more current ones. 

Both articles are available in one download here: The Movses Xorenats'i Controvers y. 


Qblinp/Zenob 

Grigor Xalat'ean, Qblinp q- | iul | hLU Jb JtummL | UJll nLUnLilliLUU |lpnl_p[ lill Zenob Glak 
hamematakan usumnasirut'iwn [ Comparative Study of Zenob Glak l (Vienna, 1893), in 111 pdf pages. 
Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 12. 

Mihran Yovhanne'sean, Qblinp ^ [ LUl j hLUlunbiq LU pp.| lUJ L | Lull p llllLUqminnLpblull Zenob Glak 
hante'p ardiakan k'nnadatut'ean I Zenob Glak in the Li g ht of Modern Criticism l (Constantinople, 1912), in 
263 pdf pages. A substantial study of the text, its themes, and the history of the district of Taron. 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, Qblinp Zenob, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 234-238. in 5 pdf pages. 

hJ n U P n 4h l|/Xosrovik 

Garegin Hovsepyan, l~UnUpnl [)lL| fduj pq Xosrovik T'ar g manich' PThe Translator Xosrovik l 8th 
Century (Vagharshapat, 1899), in 675 pdf pages. 

























































Unilubu n-UJUjlinLpuJligh/MlJUriUJlJ^UJLnnLUJgh Movse's Dasxurants'i/Kaghankatuats'i 


Varag Arakelyan, UniUgUJpULlli Ar'ajaban [Foreword], to Arakelyan's critical edition, Movse's 
Kaghankatuats'i Patmut'iwn Aghuanits' ashxarhi (Erevan, 1983), in 47 pdf pages. 

Hagop Manandyan, Beitra g e zur albanischen Geschichte (Leipzig, 1897), in 61 pdf pages. 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, Unijubu MuJQUJljl]UJini|Ujg|l Movses Kaghankatvats'i, from Haykakan hin 
dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 442-454. in 13 pdf 
pages. 

Hrachya Acharyan, U~ni | ubu M LU r | milL [ LULn l | LU q[ ~l Movses Ka g hankatvats'i . K'nnut'yun anor grut'yan 
zhamanaki vra [Study of the Time of His Writing], in 13 pdf pages. This article first appeared in the journal 
Bazmavep 55(1897), pp. 370-374. It was reprinted in a collection of Acharyan's articles entitled 
Banasirakan usumnasirut'yunner [Philological Studies] (Erevan, 1976), pp. 9-18. 

Nicholas Adontz, f2LL n L pj n Lb Un l [ u b U MlUQUlll L | LU in l [uj a n L K'nnut'yun Movses Ka g hankatvats'i! 
f Studv of Movse's Ka g hankatvats'i l. in 131 pdf pages. The article originally was published in part in the 
journal Anahit (Paris, 1939). This Armenian translation, appears on pp. 360-483 of Works of Nicholas 
Adontz in Five Volumes [in Armenian], Volume 2 (Erevan, 2006), P. H. Hovhannisyan, translator and 
editor. It includes parts of the article unpublished in France due to WWII. 

Manuk Abeghyan, Unijutu ^UJQUUljl]LJUUinLUjg|l Movse's Kaghankatuats'i, from Hayots’ hin 
grakanut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature], vol. 1 (Beirut, 1968), p p. 482-483. in 2 
pdf pages. 

Nerses Akinean, LTotjubu Tmu | nnLpujli ah fljn^ riLLub MujQUjbL | UJLnnLUj a|il bL fip 
^ImmLfriL pl' Ull LUpnLLUb |ia Mo'vse's Dasxurants'i ( koch'uats Ka g hankatuats'i ) ew ir Patmut'iwn 
ag huanits' I Movses Dasxurants'i [ called Ka g hankatuats'i I and His Histor y o f the A a huans] (Vienna, 1970), 
in 390 pdf pages. This material previously was serialized in the journal Hande's Amso'reay during 1953- 
1959. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 211. 

C. J. F. Dowsett, A Ne g lected Passa g e in the "History of the Caucasian Albanians ." in 14 pdf pages. From 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, Vol. 19, No. 3 (1957), pp. 
456-468. In this article Dowsett translates and comments on chapters 20-21 in Book Three of Movse's 
Dasxurants'i's History of the Aghuans. The commentary includes: The antecedents of Sahl i Smbatean; The 
Baghakanats'ik'; The 'dragon-fish.' 

Dowsett's Introduction to his English translation The History of the Caucasian Albanians by Movse's 
Dasxuranc'i (London, 1961), pp. xi-xx, also is available: Dowsett's Introduction . 

fdlUllIlU Up6pnHj|VT'ovma Artsruni 

M. Darbinyan-Melik'yan, I 3 -ni | Juj || l <<^111111 JnL p| n_li inujLL U p 6 pntllbuj q»-| l Lup pinLpbbpp Ll 
U pft pnLll h |l?| uujTjllb p[ ~) bLugnLLlbLupLubru pi Lub LUimiULL |b|p T'ovmavi "Patmut'iwn tann 
Artsruneats'"-i a ghb vurnere" ev Artsruni ishxanneri tsa g umnabanut'van ar'aspele" [ Sources for T'ovma's 
Histor y o f the House of the Artsrunik' and the Le g end of the Ori g in of the Artsrunid Princes l. from Banber 
Matenadarani, volume 17 (2006), pp. 15-51, in 38 pdf pages. 

Manuk Abeghyan, OrullTuil Up&pnLUfl T'ovma Artsruni, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn 
[History of Ancient Armenian Literature], vol. 1 (Beimt, 1968), p p. 470-474. in 5 pdf pages. 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, fdnLjtJlU Up&pnLllfl T'ovma Artsruni, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn 
[History of Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 518-530. in 13 pdf pages. 









































































The Anonymous Story-Teller 


Robert W. Thomson, The Anonymous Story-Teller ( Also Known as "Pseudo-Sapuh f. from Revue des 
etudes armeniennes 21(1988-1989), pp. 171-232, in 63 pdf pages. Translation and scholarly notes of a 
manuscript (probably dating from the 12th-14th centuries) which contains episodes describing 7th-10th 
century events. 

Manuk Abeghyan, UlilulinL.il IJljIUiniJiuqjip Ananun patmagir [The Anonymous Historian], from 
Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature], vol. 1 (Beirut, 1968), pp. 
475-482. in 8 pdf pages. 

Mwpnrihl-inu Snilhwlllltu 'TpiUU|rilullUjL|bpgh/Kat , oghikos Yovhanne's Drasxanakerts' 

Rev. Father Krikor Vardapet Maksoudian: 

Introduction to his English translation, Yovhannes Drasxanakertc'i, History of Armenia 
(Atlanta, 1987). The 1987 edition is an enhanced version of Father Maksoudian's Columbia 
University Ph.D. dissertation (1973). p p. 1-58. in 59 searchable pdf pages. 

^m i muuiiulih 6tBpmmptBti | bLriujL j Ujb hnL pm pftmlilib pl i Jluu | iIi ini |iuj|libpp 
^ni j hmlilibu Tpuju | muLujL |b pLn q nL "^Imin JriL pi cuL" Jb p Havastani 
chartarapetakan hushardzanneri masin tvvalnere" Hovhannes Drasxanakertts'u "Patmut'van" 
mej [ Information about Armenia's Architectural Monuments in the History of Hovhannes 
Drasxanakertc'i l. from Patma-banasirakan handes [Historico-Philological Journal], 3(1986), 
pp. 91-98, in 8 pdf pages. 

See also: A Note on the Monasteries Founded durin g the Rei g n of Kin g Abas I Ba g ratuni. in 
14 pdf pages, from Revue des etudes armeniennes 22(1990-1991), pp. 203-215. The article 
reexamines the information of medieval sources on the establishment of certain major 
monasteries in Bagratid Armenia. King Abas reigned from 929 to 953. 

M. H. Darbinyan-Melikyan, U-[ unnn nLpi nLllllbp n l | h lullll b U Tpuju [ \lluLujL jbpLnanL 
JnLpbujb" L |bpm pb pi UJ | Dito g hut'vunner Hovhannes Drasxanakertts'u "Patmut'ean" 
veraberval [ Observations Relatin g to Hovhannes Drasxanakerts'i's Histor y 1. from Patma-banasirakan 
handes [Historico-Philological Journal], 3(1981), pp. 154-164, in 11 pdf pages. 

Manuk Abeghyan, 3m|hlJUlllltu *-|Lupnr\hL|nu ‘TpLUUhJUiliUULjbpgh Yovhanne's Kat'oghikos 

Drasxanakerts'i, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature], 
vol. 1 (Beirut, 1968), p p. 456-484. in 29 pdf pages. 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, SnijhUJlJ Miupnpflljnu, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of 
Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 511-517. in 7 pdf pages. 















































PI l_|"U ID lull Lu/Uxtane's 


Souren E. Kolandjian, The Tenth Century Armenian Historian Uxtanes: Was He Bishop of Sebastia or 
Edessa? from Armenian Studies in Memoriam Haig Berberian (Lisbon, 1986), Dickran Kouymjian, editor, 
pp. 398-413, in 18 pdf pages. 

Nerses Akinean, H |l l_p [ ~l nil L | UJpnr | L| nU L j puj q Kiwrion kat'o g hikos vrats' r Kiwrion . Kat'o g hikos of 
the Geor g ians l (Vienna, 1910), in 353 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 60. 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, flL(\linUJlltu Uxtane's, from Haykakan bin dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of 
Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 555-560. in 6 pdf pages. 

bUipbl|UJgh/Narekats'i 

Gabriel Awetikean, Liupbl ) tup opIlQ Narek a g ho't'its' f Narek's Praverbook] (Venice, 1827), in 615 pdf 
pages. 

Robert W. Thomson, Gre gor y of Narek's Commentary on the Son g o f Son gs, from Journal of Theological 
Studies, New Series, Vol. 34, No. 2 (October, 1983), pp. 453-496, in 45 pdf pages. 

Manuk Abeghyan, GUJpbl|UJg|l Narekats'i, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn [History of 
Ancient Armenian Literature], vol. 1 (Beirut, 1968), p p. 540-602. in 63 pdf pages. 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, Lujpbl|UUg|l Narekats'i, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of 
Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 538-550. in 13 pdf pages. 

Clphqnp Uwqhumpnu/Grigor Magistros 

Ashot Hovhannisyan, UifpujLn QmpbhmL j mli qfili. li piu dmJmbml | li m 
dmJujLujL | UJL ||lClllbpp Smbat Zarehavants'in . nra zhamanakn u zhamanakakits'nere" ISmbat 
Zarehavants'i . Elis Time and Contemporaries !, from Banber Matenadarani, volume 3 (1956), pp. 7-30, in 
24 pdf pages. 

Manuk Abeghyan, qpfiqnp U’UJqflUinpnu Grigor Magistros, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean 
patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature], vol. 2 (Beirut, 1959), p p. 15-32. in 18 pdf pages. 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, qpfiqnp ITlUCj.f'lUinpnu Grigor Magistros, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean 
patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 572-587. in 17 pdf pages. 

B. L. Tchukasizian, Echos de le g endes e piq ues iraniennes dans les "lettres" de Gri g or Ma g istros. from the 
journal Revue des etudes armeniennes 1(1964) pp. 321-329. French translation of the Russian original 
which appeared in Problemy vostokovedeniya, 1960, No. 3, pp. 150-155. 

An Eni g matic Letter of Gre gor y Ma g istros. by Avedis K. Sanjian and Abraham Terian, from Journal of the 
Society for Armenian Studies 2(1985-1986), pp. 85-95. 

A. Mat'evosyan, cfphqn p LTiughuinpriLi p Ll Ubujb | iuj G hPiuLliuc m 1 - "gpnli hLjnlip " Gri gor 
Ma g istrose" ev Anania Shirakats'u 'K'ronikone"' 1 Gri g or Ma g istros and the "Chronikon" of Anania 
Shirakats'i l. from Banber Matenadarani, volume 16 (1994), pp. 16-30, in 15 pdf pages. 

K. Mat'evosyan, Qphqn p Uit) |i pujin Hiuq . h ULn P nu D bi_ lipiu innhif p 11- pp. rpri priLJ Gri gor 
A pirat Ma g istrose" ew nra tohme" 11-rd darum f Gri g or Apirat Ma g istros and His Clan in the 11th 
Century], from Banber Matenadarani, volume 18 (2008), pp. 67-92, in 27 pdf pages. 





























































Uphuirujuljtu LwumhUbpmgh/Aristake's Lastivertts'i 


Karen Yuzbashyan, UHLUgLUpiuli Ar'ajaban [Foreword] to Yuzbashyan's critical edition, Patmut'iwn 
Aristakisi Lastivertts 'woy (Erevan, 1963), p p. 5-17 in 13 pdf pages. 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, Uphuiniuljbu LlUULnpL[bping|l Aristake's Lastivertts'i, from Haykakan hin 
dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 592-595. in 4 pdf 
pages. 

Manuk Abeghyan, Up|lUinULll|tu LlJUUinfllJbpingfl Aristake's Lastivertts'i, from Hayots' hin 
grakanut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature], vol. 2 (Beirut, 1959), p p. 32-43. in 12 
pdf pages. 

irwinptnu flLQhlUjbgh/Matt'e'os Ur'hayets'i 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, LTlJUinptnu riLQhlUjbgfl Matt'e'os Ur'hayets'i, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean 
patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 663-671. in 9 pdf pages. 

Manuk Abeghyan, ITuumpbnu flLllhUJjbgll Matt'e'os Ur'hayets'i, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean 
patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature], vol. 2 (Beirut, 1959), p p. 64-72. in 9 pdf pages. 

Hrachya Acharyan, LTuJLnpbnu flLllhuJ lbaf l Matt'eos Ur'hayets'i. in 9 pdf pages. This article originally 
was published in the journal Hande's Amso’reay 7-9(1953), pp. 350-354. Our scan was made from a 
collection of Acharyan's articles entitled Banasirakan usumnasirut'yunner [Philological Studies] (Erevan, 
1976), pp. 19-22. 

Hratch Bartikyan, SmLnpmqpnL pi ntllljbp Tsanot'a g rut'vunner [ Footnotes !, pp. 480-483, from 
Bartikyan's Modern Armenian translation of Ur'hayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'yun [Chronicle] (Erevan, 1991), 
in 5 pdf pages. In these few pages which precede the book's notes, Bartikyan sets out the little that is 
known about Matt'e'os. 

Christopher MacEvitt, The Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa: Apocal y pse , the First Crusade , and the 
Armenia Diaspora, from Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Vol. 61 (2007), pp. 157-181. 

Tara L. Andrews, Prole g omena to a Critical Edition of the Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa . with a 
Discussion of Computer-Aided Methods Used to Edit the Text. Ph.D. dissertation, Linacre College, 
University of Oxford, 2009, in 332 searchable pdf pages. 

Dll n p h LU Lh/Shnorhali 

Levon (Ghewond) Alishan, CUnphuJ |[ l bL LL | UJpujq .UJI |n_ p Shnorhali ew para ga v iwr f Shnorhali and 
His Times l (Venice, 1873). A detailed study of the life, times, and works of Saint Nerses Shnorhali ("The 
Gracious" or "The Graceful") (1098-1173), kat'oghikos of the Armenian Church (1166-1173), poet, 
theologian, and philologist, in 641 pdf pages. 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, Ubpubu DlinphUJ|jl Nerse's Shnorhali, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean 
patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 621-642. in 22 pdf pages. 

Manuk Abeghyan, Ubpubu ClinphlU|fl Nerse's Shnorhali, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn 
[History of Ancient Armenian Literature], vol. 2 (Beimt, 1959), p p. 72-129. in 58 pdf pages. 

Lbpubu ClinphlU [ h Nerses Shnorhali ( hodvatsneri zhoghovatsu/ collection of articles) (Erevan, 1977), 
in 238 pdf pages. Articles about the life, times, and writings of Shnorhali, written by sixteen renowned 
scholars. 




































St Nerses Snorhali en dialo g ue avec les Grecs: Un prophete de 1'oecumenisme au Xlle siecle. by Boghos 
Levon Zekiyan, from Armenian Studies in Memoriam Haig Berberian (Lisbon, 1986), Dickran 
Kouymjian, editor, pp. 861-883, in 24 pdf pages. 

Lbpubu Lwdppnlliugh/Nerse's Lambronats'i 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, Lbpubu LlU JppnllUJg|l Nerse's Lambronats'i, from Haykakan bin dprut'ean 
patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 648-662. in 15 pdf pages. 

Manuk Abeghyan, Lbpubu Luu JppnliUjgfl Nerse's Lambronats'i, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean 
patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature], vol. 2 (Beirut, 1959), p p. 130-141. in 13 pdf pages. 

Lbpubu LLuJ p pnbuj q|l. L| bluL p L r)LqpiuL | UJll l | muinujL | bb pp Nerse's Lambronats'i . keank'n u 
g rakan vastaknere" T Nerses Lambronats'i . His Life and Literary Works l. by Nerses Akinean/Akinian 
(Vienna, 1956), with a genealogy of the Pahlawunids and the Het'umids of Lambron. Azgayin 
matenadaran series, volume 179, in 494 pdf pages. Lambronats'i (1153-1198) wrote a great deal in many 
genres including homilies, letters, sharakans (hymns), verses, as well as exegeses and translations. He 
shines especially as a rhetorician. 

n-LU2Uilig pni_r|p/Dashants' t'ught' [Letter of Concord] 

n-LUpiuliq pppm p llLn Lin l ull ll ni_ hb pp nLlf p Dashants' t' g ht'ov k'nnutiwnn u herk'ume" I Studv and 
Refutation of the Letter of Concord l. by Karapet Shahnazareants' (Paris, 1862), in 152 pdf pages. 

"H-iu giulia priLipp". L j tuq ifp. uinbr ( 6Jujli diuJiulnul ip. hbph^Lul t li nLltu i iuiniul ip 

"Dashants 1 t'u g ht'". kazme" . ste g htsman zhamanake" . he g hinakn u npatake" IThe Letter of Concord. Its 
Composition . Time . Author and Purpose of Creation l. by Hratch Bartikyan, from Patma-banasirakan 
handes [Historico-Philological Journal] 2(2004), pp. 65-116, in 52 pdf pages. 

cpnp p Unl | puJLn | l hbn j VUujL lp P'ok'r Sokrati he g hinake" I The Author of the Shorter Socrates 
(Scholasticus)], by Nicholas Adontz, in 12 pdf pages. Originally published in the journal Sion in 1936, and 
reprinted on pp. 352-359 of Works of Nicholas Adontz in Five Volumes [in Armenian], Volume 2 (Erevan, 
2006), P. H. Hovhannisyan, editor. 

«UbppbULnpnuh clm pp»-p Ll «H-LU 7 LUli q f&nLpp» "Se g hbestrosi Vark'"-e" ev "Dashants' T'u g ht'" 
f The Life o f S ylvester and the Letter of Concordl . by M. E'. Shirinyan/U". t. C(ip|lbjLUlJ, from Banber 
Matenadarani, volume 17 (2006), pp. 53-77, in 26 pdf pages. 



































































2 n LLUll2 t p/ Juanshe' r 

gm ppif iu 8 | unL [nbpujj|i L| luJ Mpiu a LL| LULnJnL p| Luli h f ili hiu ib pbli pLu pq JujlinL pjnLlip 

K'art'lis Ts'xovrebavi kam Vrats' patmut'van hin haveren t'ar g manut'vune" PThe Old Armenian Translation 
of K'art'lis Ts'xovreba or the Histor y o f Geor g ia] , by I. Abuladze, from Banber Matenadarani, volume 1 
(1941), pp. 31-40, in 12 pdf pages. 


Manuk Abeghyan, ^WUldluq.pnLpflL.lJ bL ctuu JuubuuLjUJC|.pnLp|lLll Patmagrut'iwn ew Zhamanakagrut'iwn 

[Histories and Chronologies], from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature], 
vol. 2 (Beirut, 1959), p p. 188-214. in 28 pdf pages. Includes Vanakan, Kirakos, Vardan Arewelts'i, Aknerts'i, 
Ayrivanets'i, Smbat Sparapet, and Step'annos Orbelean. 


»-LwllUJl|UJll ^wpi^UJmbm/Vanakan Vardapet 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, '-liulliulliulj Aiup quill] bin Vanakan Vardapet, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean 
patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 730-736. in 7 pdf pages. 

3 ni | h Lull libel HluTjluL | LuIi bL [n_p p.LL|pncip Yovhanne's Vanakan ew iwr dprots'e" T Yoyhanne's 
Vanakan and His School l. by H. Oskean (Venice, 1922), in 134 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, 
volume 93. 

U lip III in Uu]iupaiu]bin/Smbat Sparapet 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, U lip Win 'HllJin Smbat Patmich' [Smbat the Historian], from Haykakan 
hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 769-775. in 7 pdf 
pages. 

Sirarpie Der Nersessian, "The Armenian Chronicle of the Constable Smpad or of the 'Royal Historian,'" 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Vol. 13 (1959), pp. 142-168. This study includes a translation of about 15 pages 
of interest to Western historians. The Armenian Chronicle of the Constable Smpad . 

Jean Richard, La lettre du Connetable Smbat et les ra p ports entre Chretiens et Mon g ols an milieu de 
Xllleme siecle. in 15 pdf pages, from Armenian Studies in Memoriam Haig Berberian (Lisbon, 1986), 
Dickran Kouymjian, editor, pp. 683-696. 

^tuprpjull UpbLbigh/VardanArewe/te7 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, '-Liup QUlll UpbLb[g|l Vardan Arewelts i, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean 
patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 736-745. in 11 pdf pages. 

Robert W. Thomson, The Historical Compilation of Vardan Arewelc'i. Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Vol. 43 
(1989), pp. 125-226. Scholarly study and full translation of the History of Vardan (c. 1200-1271), with 
invaluable notes, in 103 searchable pdf pages. 

P'. Ant'abyan: 

clLu prj Luli UpLb [a nL«U 2(muphujgnjgp » Lbpiu Imp hpLuinLupLu^ riLp-jriLlip 

Vardan Arevelts'u "Ashxarhats'ovts'e"" ev nra nor hratarakut'vune" T Vardan Arevelts'i's 
Geo graph y and Its New Publication !, from Banber Matenadarani, volume 6 (1962), pp. 283- 
291, in 10 pdf pages. 

clm pp Luli UpLb [a nLbb ppnQp s liL[hpL[ Lu6 hiu ina qpbpfi q.i nLLn | ili Vardan 
Arevelts'u nerbo g he"' nvirvats havots' g reri g yutin T Vardan Arevelts'i's Ele g y Dedicated to the 
































































Discovery of Armenian Characters !, from Banber Matenadarani, volume 7 (1964), pp. 365- 
398, in 34 pdf pages. 

cfiu pr|. UjL UpLl_b |q nL «cfr || Ujb pp » Vardan Arevelts'u Zh g hlank'e" f Vardan Arevelts'i's 
Miscellan y 1. from Banber Matenadarani, volume 8 (1967), pp. 157-181, in 27 pdf pages. 

"SollUJLL | UJLn6uJQ" dnq nLt m6nL.ll "To'napatchar"' zho g hovatsun PThe To'napatchar 
Collection !, from Banber Matenadarani, volume 10 (1971), pp. 103-127, in 26 pdf pages. 

cfuj pr|. UJll UpLb |a nL « a lLUinJnLpbLLlll» UJp pinLpbbpp Vardan Arevelts'u 
"Patmut'ean" a ghb vurnere" PThe Sources of Vardan Arevelts'i's Histor y 1. from Banber 
Matenadarani, volume 14 (1984), pp. 187-194, in 28 pdf pages. 

Mfipuiljnu Q-UJll6ujl|bg|l/Kirakos Gandzakets'i 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, MppujLjnu < 4uull6ujl|bgfl Kirakos Gandzakets'i, from Haykakan bin dprut'ean 
patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 747-754. in 8 pdf pages. 

K. A. Melik-Ohanjanyan, UnuugUJpiub Ar'ajaban [Foreword] to Melik-Ohanjanyan's critical edition, 
Kirakos Gandzakets'i Patmut'iwn hayots' (Erevan, 1961), p p. v-cxxvii. in 123 pdf pages. 

John Andrew Boyle, Kirakos of Gan j ak on the Mon g ols, from Central Asiatic Journal, Vol. 8, No. 3 
(September 1963), pp. 199-205, 207-214, in 16 pdf pages. 

See also: Selected Writin g s of John Andrew Bo yle. 

Rev. Father Zaven Vardapet Arzoumanian, Kirakos Gan j akec'i and His Histor y o f Armenia, from Medieval 
Armenian Culture (Chico, CA, 1983), T. Samuelian and M. Stone, eds., pp. 262-271, in 10 pdf pages. 

UmbljlLUlllinu OppblblJUll/Step'annos Orbelean 

Naira T'amamyan: 

q-bQ Ujptj b urn till ] tub [ unu pfi p puLnpnLJlib pp Urn. O ppby iulih b pl|b pnuJ 

Ge g harvestakan xosk'i drsevorumnere" St. O'rbelvani erkerum T The Dis pla ys of Artistic 
S peech in St. Orbelvan’s Works l. from Patma-banasirakan handes [Historico-Philological 
Journal] 2(2007), pp. 203-215, in 13 pdf pages. 

QpnLjabbpp Urn. O ppby ujlih « a lujLnJnL p h Ll - 1 uiiubb U [ iuujL | Ujb» b pljriLJ 

Zruvts'nere" St. O'rbelvani "Patmut'iwn tann Sisakan" erkum T The Tales in St. Orbelvan's 
Work . Histor y o f the House ofSisakanl . from Patma-banasirakan handes [Historico- 
Philological Journal] 2-3(2009), pp. 186-208, in 23 pdf pages. 

Manuk Abeghyan, PwbwuinbqftnLph 1 - 1 - 1 Banasteghtsut'iwn [Poetry] Uinbl|lUJbbnu Oppb[blub 
Step'annos Orbelyan, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian 
Literature], vol. 2 (Beirut, 1959), p p. 215-227. in 14 pdf pages. 

3>pfll]/Frik 

3>p|"lL| G- | lLUJb Frik Diwan T Frik's Collection of Poetr vl. by Archbishop Tirayr Melik-Mushkambarian 
(New York, 1952), in 757 bookmarked pdf pages. Classical Armenian texts of the verses of Frik (1230- 
1310) accompanied by a lengthy study, lexicon, and appendices. Many of the poems describe aspects of 
the Mongol domination and have historical interest. 

Manuk Abeghyan, 3>nhi] Frik, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian 
Literature], vol. 2 (Beirut, 1959), p p. 244-294. in 51 pdf pages. 



































































<bpnLlI 'HlJUin J(l^/Het'um the Historian 


Cilician Armenian Metissa g e and Hetoum's La Fleur des histoires de la terre d'Orient. by Glenn Burger, in 
19 searchable and bookmarked pdf pages. Insightful discussion of the paradoxes in Het'um's work, the 
multi-culturalism of the author's environment, and his explicit and implicit aims. This article appeared as 
chapter 4 in the anthology The Postcolonial Middle Ages, edited by Jeffrey Jerome Cohen (New York, 
2000), pp. 67-83. 

q-phqnp Ul|llbpg|VGrigor Aknerts'i 

Francis Woodman Cleaves, The Mon g olian Names and Terms in the History of the Nation of the Archers 
b y Gri g or of Akanc' . This important article was published in the Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies vol. 

12, #3-4 (1949) pp. 400-443, then subsequently in a book together with Robert P. Blake's translation of 
Aknerts'i [ History of the Nation of the Archers (the Mongols) by Grigor ofAkants', hitherto ascribed to 
Maghak'ia the Monk, the Armenian text edited with an English translation and notes by Robert P. Blake 
and Richard N. Frye (Cambridge, Mass., 1954)]. It contains a thorough discussion with extensive 
bibliography of the Mongolian names and terms in this 13th century Cilician Armenian historical source. 

Nicholas Marr, ApKavH. MPHroubCKoe Ha3BaHne xpHCTuaH . b cbh 3 h c BonpocoM 06 apyumax- 
xajiKe n oHHTax Arkaun . mon g ol'skove nazvanive khristian . v swazi s voprosom ob armvanakh- 
khalkedonitakh l Arkaun . the Mon g olian Desi g nation for Christians in Connection with the Problem of 
Chalcedonian Armenians l. from the journal Vizantiiskii Vremmenik 12(1906) pp. 1-68, in 72 pdf pages. 
This is a Russian-language study of the term arkaun "Christian" which appears in some Armenian and 
Georgian sources beginning in the Mongol period. 

Mnumuiliph^ bpqlll|UJgh/Kostandin Erznkats'i 

M. Poturean, U n u in cull ph 1 - 1 b pqliL|Ujq h cf'T p ui pm. dnn ni|pp iuL j iuli piuTjiuuinbr i fr bi_ \ mp 
pbp pnLlu6llb pp Kostandin Erznkats'i ZhD daru zho g hovrdakan banaste g hts ew iwr k'ert'uatsnere" 
f Kostandin Erznkat'si . 14th Century Folk Poet and His Verses l (Venice, 1905), in 221 pdf pages. 

Manuk Abeghyan, MnuuiUJlir).f"llJ bpqill|UUgfl Kostandin Erznkats'i, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean 
patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature], vol. 2 (Beirut, 1959), p p. 308-348. in 41 pdf pages. 


* 


Works of Ancient and Medieval Fabulists, Texts and Studies 


Manuk Abeghyan, UniuLjUJC|.pnL|d[J L f J Ar'akagrut'iwn [Fable Writing], from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn 
[History of Ancient Armenian Literature], vol. 2 (Beirut, 1959), p p. 142-187. in 46 pdf pages. Includes Mxit'ar Gosh, 
pp. 142-158; and Vardan Aygekts'i, with an analysis of the genre, pp. 158-187. 

'hill in JnL p| lill bL |n puJLn phj|lL|LUpuJJ [ iduJULnbn a /Patmut'iwn ew xratk' Xikarav imastnots' PThe Story and 
Advice of Ahikar the Wise l. A. A. Martirosyan, editor. This is the critical edition of the Classical Armenian versions of 
an ancient wisdom tale. Two volumes in one download, in 626 bookmarked pdf pages: volume 1 (Erevan, 1969); 
volume 2 (Erevan, 1972). 

The Fables of Ol ym pianos. in 12 bookmarked and searchable pdf pages. This is an English translation of a collection of 
tales sometimes known as the Oriental Aesop. It is believed that the Classical Armenian ( grabar ) text was made in the 
8th-9th centuries and derives from a lost Greek original. This English translation, made by Robert Bedrosian, 
comprises pages 169-187 from Untill|p LT|Al(ipujpuJJ c fn2|'VAr'akk' Mxit'aray Goshi [The Fables of Mxit'ar Gosh] 
(Venice, 1854), where UntllLjp Hpn JtpflwlinL/Ar'akk' Oghompianu [The Fables of Olympianos] appear as a 
separate section at the end. Attached to the document are: the grabar text; a French translation with notes by Emile 
Galtier (1905); and an extract from Joseph Jacobs' study of Aesop (1889). 






















































Phvsiolo gus. from the series Spicilegium Solesmense prepared by Jean-Baptiste Pitra (Paris, 1855). Greek, Latin, and 
Classical Armenian texts of a bestiary, perhaps dating from the 2nd-4th centuries. The Armenian translation was made 
in the 5th century. These tales of real and fantastic animals, usually with a Christian moral attached, are attributed to a 
variety of Fathers including Epiphanius, Basil, and St. Peter of Alexandria. The Armenian version is on pp. 374-390. 

Ch. Cahier's study and French translation of the Armenian text with scholarly notes is available on pp. 

106-164 of the series Noveaux melanges d'archeologie d'histoire et de litterature sur le moyen age (Paris, 

1874). Download is the entire volume: Physiolo gus. 

Phvsiolo g us for Grownu ps. Tales from a Medieval Bestiary with Moral Guidance Removed, in 17 searchable and 
bookmarked pdf pages. English translation by Robert Bedrosian. 

CSopHHK rip mtu Bap/jaHa/Sborniki pritch Vardana [d , npni|uj&njj3 UJQUJL|UJ6 '-Luu prpjuljUJJ/Z/i oghovatsoyk' 
ar'akats Vardanay/Collections of the Fables of Vardan] (Petersburg, 1899). This is the Classical Armenian text of the 
medieval fables of Vardan Aygekts’i (ca. 1170 - 1235), with a study and Russian translation by N. Marr. All three 
volumes in two files: volume 1 : volumes 2 and 3 . 

Choix fables de Vartan [^UIinQllinhP UJIUUljJD ^UJp quill UJJ 4wpqwUjbmh/Hate"nt!r ar'akk' Vardanay 
vardapeti ] (Paris, 1825). Classical Armenian text and French translation of forty-five of Vardan's fables. 

q-fipp LLinuJULL |b|UJ pujLnL [ ^bLuL a n p iuu | l Ur | nLbuujq |ipp /Girk' ar'aspelabanut'eants' or asi A g hue'sa girk' 
PThe Book of Fables . Called the Fox Book l. Oskan Erewants'i, editor (Ejmiatsin, 1668). This work opens with the 
Ashxarhats'uyts' of Anania Shirakets'i, and has a collection of Vardan's fables as the second portion. 

UqujL ip bl_ nmmllUJLn pp [ri puJLnujL | UJlj p /Ar'akk' ew otanawork' xratakank' T Fables and Moral Poems l (Venice, 
1790). The fables of Mxit'ar Gosh, followed by other writings 

UqujL |P U|ufi pujpuj | q-n pl v Ar'akk' Mxit'arav Goshi T Fables of Mxit'ar Gosh l (Venice, 1854), includes UQLUljp 
nqnJtllhwUniVAr'akk' Oghompianu [Fables of Oghompianos]. 

EacHH c pen HeeeKoeoH ApMem-nr Basni srednevekovoi Armenii [ Fables of Medieval Armenia l (Moscow, 1956), in 173 
pdf pages. Russian-language selection of tales by Gosh, Aygekts'i, and Olympianos, translated by Iosip/Hovsep Orbeli, 
and including a lengthy introductory essay. 

Garegin Zarbhanalean, LT|\l|l[dUUp 0-112 Mxit'ar Gosh, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), p p. 686-698. in 13 pdf pages. 


* 


Armenian Writers of the 5th-13th Centuries 


Armenian Writers f 5th-13th Centuries ), is an HTML application which displays lists of the major Armenian authors, 
heads of the Church, and corresponding secular mlers of the Armenians, in adjacent scrollable frames. Information 
about the writers includes their major works, and biographies. This material is based on a course entitled History of 
Armenian Literature taught by Professor Krikor H. Maksoudian at Columbia University in Autumn-Spring of 1972- 
1973, and compiled by his student, Robert Bedrosian, from class notes, handouts, and other sources. 
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N. O. Emin, Izsliedovaniia i stati N.O. Emina po armianskoi mifolo gii. arkheolo gii. istorii i istorii literatur v f za 1858- 
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Jh [fine [Jft eVb uyuop Jbtpfk tfp uuftuuueft ,) Ifpuklsg htuftu 
ftftb uiju uttftfU ft phi be tf.uipbpb ft *[bp ftpp P~b tali*, 
tftfujj jtufuiT Jtuufth' JftuMfh out tup fhqneutg uiffhe ftep 
pi*ft If lupUlLupbpnL- P~ hull* 'JUllCulfti Ifp » 

ft puiff iun-Lui^ JtutfbUItfbUi*hkpu he ne ft*iij-ft p pufbiuubp~ 
%Lpp i Wpipifa Jjttuitft lift r t tu P J u,tt - tu f_ ptttt-Utlfu/ii uthnpnp 
hi- hp fftrtb utuff bp htuke nLipputj.pneftftftL.hh . be. fj-Lie gutju- 
op utuueftff ^hjJtuh utuutftlStubp Ifp ^uipfjuujpfth Kpj.Lp 
ipuhu/rpuhhjntft u ftjftum f fc- rt = p, be. “ ^ Ul_ Ft” ” b. 

b' opfthtutjft ^ uttfiup' np fiuutl.pp ^tMtffbutf hh tjphp 

Quardia *ftft*{ guardia, be u yib t - u i/L_ ^bpifuiumtuhau^ ut*. 

hnehhhp hpljpnpipuiljtuh Xbehpntft tflutijjiuh hh tj-pnefth both 

«/t£. qnpopftluMlf Victor be. Figdor, — Bayer be. Payer, 

— Burger be. Pwger, beurjfh. ftfibe kpfjpnprjhkph neqfttp 

jbh j ^tf if utjfth tuieuihihui^uih juiuiljnefthfieh Jft b “/« 

fthp ffbtjbpne t [\pnt_h butltop ji jWpbekju l| l ,lu g 

be. Jtuhtue tuhrj. \jMqbpne.' ftpkhjj ubuf^utlfutL phutlfu/b uttu *. 
n.tu ipiu p A n e [JLlu ifp uuul£ljbpih [uouneuihph UMjuufb* » • (/'««» 
dft^bplfpbu*) ^**0 ^hpluih jujpJtupuitJ.pne[Jbuih Q 

(uyt fthjjuitft tn luff tun b f btjpurjp *) 
“hlfuttntftvtfp Wpb‘~ t !btftg \\^pUMjjftpU mi n t_ tuh bjn l_ hhg 
bp Jtuhhbph t 

ixnt [btfnuutgitittu-ft)-buA ilbbutputjp t ftun.tufuiij.ft*. 
tfneftftbuih uiprjftehph hh Jufhpuifjptfftui ftittetftupIjne /J/-V 
tutD-l* fbtjnetujj utju phlulfiuh tCiuttpruj Ifptub uium.turj.uip*. 
Aneftftbuth . — IftutT Jiuh uretuhrj, hnjh phtufjuih ututtetu*. 

tj.tupAneftftburh t phhneftfhtuhjj tupij.fiL.hph b brjuih fbqautu*. 
% plthnepbtuU tuj% tfbb jiureuifurlJ-ftJiieft)- ftt_hh np uijuop 
ph ip^tuh n 1. p Jiuptj.lftujfth jhtjnetufl *fp u (f nt ~ t lb r l_ be. 
^kuibenefd'ktuhtj tfp <,iuutjp‘hb ‘ 

phtulfuib fijpbtutfnpb mtuie uitfuip 3 ine * 

p-lrinb (^‘ bfif utbtj ujjfUJjfjiep(ru/h^ ujiiJutZiuJrl.p fuph— 
tf.pne.trfnell uneuibg pbpbuilftntF JhtfhnefittruSbtj ifk^ 
P aip^rt mi jthfne put m uthuthp ttiiiub ui if btn ftifuiuuibntj 
ut JfnMi&iUjbtrfntf unulf jL tfnetupuihuilpuh 

Yfptreyp- Jph u lP ' 1 n P iff *** 1 b*bp ^tbfnft^u ne*. 

pf*2_ ftrtfneuig' %njbufb* J tfbp ^uujtrpl^bfib ifptitj ^fth ^ 
be JJigfib be *hnp tbtujaihuilfbbpi ||'[tuujti jtueb* 
fneltp Jh if ft juiuiaelf *hftnhuienp be tpupbenp Ifb 1 **!* 
tup Pk fbipne l/' , ujjhtifbti npn^If 111% n*h ur e n p 

tfbpufnt^ bp If ne Ifiuptf pturpuXuipihbph ft putpne 
uiUt/pbtif ifinfuiuhiulfuibr' ftbpujbti utpbt if In b ujIj p+, 
uneuihr ^uijbpb'bp fftnpbpb ft *[^ 1 ** 

1 \^uni[^ Ifp if/ut If blip uiptf.fr ypftpbpfypbuij tup*, 
utuiutubneftlblull IfUiJT tujcfifne uin. ui^frli tputeturvui*. 

If tub fib ^hfJuihcj punffrVb, np ftt-p b ui tf-dtulih ui*. 


1 T* nun nit p jtureuilfu b f bv. bftlb “hbpbfft b P“bfJ piij.. 
^utUnep tf.iujp-tutf.rjnt-P-fte^i tP' tr rjtub b tf-bp tfiuUutlfutit ujtftp^U 
(putt 1 tf.uteiun.tup utebfft IftutT inm>y fttftutn ^iTm lift ') ‘{‘I'f * 

pon chour t*- ftunuf^* pon ciorno tuputtuphpnLp-ftLbpt |)m. 

IftttjU tf.nitb “y« tf.buf'gftu i/J^ “Unfit tup ut tupbpttLp-ft lVu ft*-p 
phut If util Jh Iflt n ft Lh’lt fte uii JL tjuiifpm ftl ft «. V»7i nt“uft f p u in n„ 
pnetT ft , h tf.pbpnL.1t Xutjltb ftpblt out tup he utUphutm. 

tftuit pftptfprft ft tuitnlsg ftiftuttibpneh Ifp ij-ftJk t np kit 

ftp bit ffitutbftulfuililibpp y t 


une pbbftte ^tn tftup funtnnpbgnetj t fjP' r f_ t 

^huitf.njb rf.uipbp, be tpuipZibuip Jblfhnefiffiehp 
tf-tnhbfne ^tu tftup am tup tu if if. tup ^bntuenp tuu^*. 
tfluVlibph juibbtjnetjs 

(Crr-MM 0 


P IKK Uli 


l< 'H'llMliMIfl 4- BHOHUfi 4.1* 
4 R 8 RyS 0 P-l! 

Phh A CL In CL 8 b 

4^ oj pop fih tuff if [lift tuff ft tfbp ffp tpwhb*hp 

U ^>. ^fretftub tftup enj fjnfne tub tftumbuihp ^ : Qw 

ifftlGiulfb ftpb*h *luufubuitftub b • i^uiiih tfft tubuitiIf 
pneh up tf tuff tub jtumnelf fbtfne tT^nelifr' np 
be ftgb t f ,n »f^V tfbb phtpjfi^iuplfneftffieh ^in- 

terpolation) tfuiufbnefr . be *byb fluff tub tfui*. 

pneV tub tftuinbuib'b tujxiufbu bt- tuffuitftf utb*. 

utub b tuiflrbiujb np s t \_uitfuip 5* ipuipneh *fbpfbpp 
^tubujj U'uitffiffnbb'bfi ^ptuJttibuie tfbpnjfijbuif 
ufuimtfiutfpiutf [tbfufbti ftbp Ifpub t ptupne*. 

hutffbfne Xbrrbuiplfbfntf ' ft ulftfptub ftp ‘btufunptftucj 
tfptuj tfwtniuumtub tip !fphb ’* Wtfuiftftifbtfbrfbty 
t/ptuf tfntfbumb*b nepftf^ fuoubfne path tfp fnebft. 
npntf bmbe fipb'bf tfiubtuetubtf fib ftp ef tu if tub tu - 
ptubiuplibuifftiibp fbp tfphuip tufbfuitfi f jiun-tuf_ 
tMibgbftp np *btube tubnp tfpiuj tf nbb .pf? J^P*- 

ffne uihtup t \\iuffiujb tyuieumbtuj tff’fiPP £J MJ l* tU t. lU V 
ff b[f_b tubnp ffiuiniuutniubb'b* be ft tfbpftff tinjb tub*, 
uftutn nt. fib tub btutpnetfp iftbinubfntf * If pub tub 

\\jufjiuppjjiujuiinne l \tufinetfftffbf 1 tfutbuitj bpbgp • 
U J* f*fte tpubtfftnb 1 ^jiujbuffiunetfb pturjiupfi be ft 
U tlbf_ tujbftuifi puiqJhefibuibb neubfnj ^nep ftbpb 
U typufiup uip tuhXtuJp. tf tnbnetub b'j iftuptfbtuf 
u up fib fpuieuurnu tujbuffiufi fibp tup if bop uib^tuZinju 
U iptttfptg puitiu fftuptff^p ft uf turn tfne fib tub fie pnetT . 
u pme be Jft [ftgftt [\eumfi be uib^iuetuuuufft ft*. 
U tlhetV mlfiuptuiftn nefibuibu fftupb bgbuip tfnpbh f 
U uiubtT fib tfnegb mjpnp juibrfnetfb be uib^ptu^ 
u tub tf p tubfie fjipuipuip XbtTbuipffbuif jfipb , 
u tfpbtutf tffibf-Ufbmu puut ffuuffi , be IfunP tfft ne *, 

U pnep tubfftupbuiptffiufntfu ' utjfiupufbbuip tfhiuubuitf, 

U be uibne uitfp (|) uie u mnufib tfftepifj jtuhtftfbne*. 
u fibuiiib ufuiupuibu ^ui tftup btjuiL btublfbp^i^ \\uib 

* flP^ n r U ^ tu J n B •theft!fteh If' ftunebp ftp J tu- 

tlti/h ut If [i ! p>t ftp JuiJiuluuljft be /t?£ ktnpji t^nhb puteutlfuth 
mtnhlt | utj uni tuhneuijp 6^ iputpneli Ijkubpji tf^pn^nufftnu t ,% L. 
ft1*2_ guuih t mi tu1tjn,t- J*n gut umftuthnuft tupj»nehhutg 

4k MU * tu 3 n *L. 

* (p*u[tufbflft | Qtun.mfuiptu1*fth Jit* 

* 
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tub tub If plinqhbp - If tuebfgphb y - Qneluig 

“" l‘[l> 1 *l u | \unpi-ng (k^_ 14) • g<yg t[‘ 

q tub bp tujlufftuft u julhqneqhbpneb r lui^ 

Ll. i,ujjng 7)« 

*|^njl IfuuP Idtub k dbp ^tudnijne tfb ui^ uiu 
& uj if if tub i/piujop Injhp jium tub quid' 

IP 4^1^ buig£ tujfbeugp uinfdfi i/J^: dutdtu^ 

l tu If fib Z^UJJ dp fat ubuf^tulfulb q.pnetub-p bulbofd 
Jttjb d tudiuluilfiuqpfi d'' ulbnetudp Ifp quipquipb , 
ftppbe pi; ulhnp duidiuluifyiuqpnefdfiell npnel 
^butbeuib pipuj flb^igbu fat tip utp utbip 

uttrrp nt - t ]b t l_ d tudiubiulfuiqpnefdbuih ^bmbe tub b 
Qneluig Ifugub puig be <1 \tupuftg tqutut bptuqdtug 
‘hlputniTiuJp. p uiL uilftilh ^uit/uipbfntf mjupuitfip fat 
fd bfd beuidumefd buidpp * 

0»£ uiu qfaipp u tpuieuutnuft n dp If pUbtujnt.fi , 
nL PbZ- wbqbl {bp Ifpluip *\quipup tunlbnep pugg 

ffpb *byh ‘h» ^ufpnefdbuil “/bp^p 

qpnefdbuil Iftummpnemb p/j ui/g bulhne gulbnrp 
[pup?? btubop m.p blbl y npb tip Pbnfbm putn dhp 
opftltulfuig uiu tub If qpat-tub b' “ fruitfuilmlfmqfip 
l |tuhnhp <jf fifieqmlqbmj duidmbmlfmqpfi 
dkbft iqmmduiqpfi t np bp d ludiuhmlfmqfai 

^uiplfuie ( \jutqu§p ni.qftq/i Ifp Iftupquip tub 
uiuibl t UJJU fib pi u fkftequilqbtuj ^ : |\njnp 

m ^ rt L- u tymeumbmj B mhneulh 
tuu qpnefd bull (tl- np dblf dump u UllftU W 

laeuib b qpnqbl • ^uiiqtu If punt, ft dftlmlf u j \fte*. 
qulh quip tub ( y u (J u ffapb {^fteipulqb iuj tfbpmpb *, 

pbtup, ^butbebpitf^fj ufmmdaefdfteb f , IftutF u Q n p- 
^tqpnefdfiel fie qulhqbug , npb np ^ft Ipm^ 
luilfbp frfieqtulqmgft f ftbpujb u t \^ Mt q/ u p If fiifulbug 
tuiLulbg ‘Sftdtub (4^8 be. 12) I be. f? qulbqfml 

IfP l P Jtnn -b ^bqfrbutfyp : XJ*bp q ppjib l^tup*, 

^bqpiuilfph uibndbp ^ tytut-utnnu fifierpub*. 
't u, dfr r> t!* * < > u, iqtu jfyiueuuinu frftutpuu b (^ubn.ut^ 
[puti (|yuteuutbiuf ^ftutpubqbujj . = B6£aC y ubn .. 

fiy^ClVTOc) ippb np ftpp -ptupqdtubftjji t [bpyft^ 
plruip buibopnt~Pbtub db^_ uidpnq^_ qUbjntf * nt. v 
pftp_ bpfynL. bpfrp uibq_ ftppbc. tubnp ^jtutnm.1^ 
uibndbp Ifp qnpbuibb • U Q. n ppnpq 'pi qpnL. Pf,,i 

frftt-tpubqbtuj . - <£piqbpnpq f\*ujpnt,pfidb p.^L^ 

qiuhqbujj . - frftt-qtubqbtuj tf bgbpnpq fanuuttuptu 

"bnePfidb n . ft “bqjb l^p [pupqft uutbtq pun l. tub 
U f^fa-tpubqtupuib upuutdht-pftulsh n u/^ t uyi/ ftbpb 
U <1\uJtntint-Pftdb p >ftL.qtubqbiqj n t J^^juujbv £tuinb~ 
pneb iqb u *dU uimbbp f^plfbuibneb dtudtubtulpuqfip 
dpb b bqbp <J )uiuuinnu ^fiequiu t (PijHk U wW u/» 
“bnu \y uipffb qqfibnu r j: Jiu^ fypfyfib uihndlibbpb*b f fab^. 
ujbu unifnpne Pftdb bp ^bngy tfbpgftbp ftppbe pa eh 


O'BP 8 


tub neb If mb ne tub nebp' [\uuiblq If undbneft *btube tuu 
qpneP btub db^J 

dhp ^iujp pbufbu 1 uuuqftb tubqftb gut* 
*biub [^[Lyy mu < y ftdtu db^_ mbqp 8^ dui^. 

utbtnuqppM ulbne*bp u frftequibqbiuj l |uibnbp pub*. 
Pitf _1 ^nebft lift t up uidb'b path utbnp ub tq^ uilpuh b ~ 

P**- % pip buibfybjntf» p%fa ^ pbufb** 1 

jnehuipljhuiqb**' <£bqpiui/[p f tujjututn fat Qnjbpi 
pbputhp qbbpte f tutqui juibneb ftep fyp fuoufa 

- tun^tufjp , tun-tuutqbpp f gnegqj , tuqqujjpi be 

ghinuthblpith untfnpnjPp - uiu pneb ^tuj ^nqb“b 

pneuuib f pnpip ^ug bpfyfatp Pquic be qipue ptu^ 
tfttub f utdb*h dbfy mnqjpj dbf_ f>p ^uypb^butlfguig 
quiqtutfitupuig qnebnif uhuib dtupqpx \puibtuetubq 
fib tc ghtju ftul^ be q tueuin p ptugiujiujut dbg ft fyp 
buibnegtubb fat UM-tu^ftb *p tqpneP biub Jkl 8 neu ^ 
If tub ^but t| It utupfitu futuepnenq *buifuuiptupuig dbf_ 
ilfr^bl n 4 l* dtuubutenpft \\tu^tun.nebbuig fi^fuuibp t 
ftppbe ftp utn^dftb ‘biufutuptup 1 : 

Wtvuibg ^ftdtub iftbuiteneuib b bp neb ft fyiueu^ 
utnu gqjb biqfiulfnujnufi dp ^but ' qnp*b np ^bqft «. 
luufyp Ifp jft^bt Ifneqneft qftbg %qjbuigpbbp t be 
IgutT gnebutlfuib nqenj pbqqftdhepfteb dp ^tujng 

<£tulguutulf quthbp ulbnp ^pntf .- ft to up dp npb 

np dtubtue tubq upuutdtulguh be fttfbtulfutb funp^ 

^Ppqtubnep-fteb If bpbevujx - i gjbigb u pL~- 

puj 1 nib nimbi iqbtnp bp fcpp 60 *nuipft ulhlfb 
bmpp bp bp qfatp ^uyn^ tquiut title fd btub qpntp 
* 0 » bpnelpi tup <£uibbp fhnpqndtuj duin.uibqnefd b^ 
*bb*b be omuip <£tudtupftfj 

f^utp&btup, y ui^tu lenebpi fuoubpte tuunbl 
bppbp jqjb ^ft Xbetubtup jjthbne qp n g guimnelf 
bquib tugdtudpt J9 tueutnnu p fteguiu & Pt 

* n g n diudlubtulguqftp Ifp gnegphbi “£)[_ U Q nL *~ 
luig upu tit line fd fiel n qpntpt t\bfthiu qfaibbpntf dfi ^ 
*btulf fdip Ijtefd uin uib PIL^IJL ^ quibfi 

Ipnj uin^bel nebblmpttf * ulbnp uibnetudpb neqb+. 

IV4. tP t Pf*P , t UJ P^ r U t* qbdii (fruteumnuft 

fuounetub' pngnp qpqjftl dbf^ be np ptun. dp Ifp 
qmlblipi \\mneqfte y ui^tun. neb fib b' npb np Ifp 
fuouftt \ffdb puiguiutpnefdbtul db^lfutqaefdfteb dp 
Iftuj , tuu be uiutublf fdbpnefdfiellbp np be ftgb 
qftuftug tfpmj fuoub pie tu mblp qquifft Ifphb niu 
Wtu^tumnelflb s 

\\_bpftutqbn qppflb btujpp fb funp^tub ftp 

* Sp, \ujLbp 1879ffU P’tiLqu/ljriiuj qUpiTLUliUptfti 

fdwpqiTufiinLldtiLlfU ‘ipuatuupiuliMti t' & Ml muiunf tlufpp.iu~ 
uitruuuliufU UiuutrpU: Uunp junuuliupiuUffli dbl qbpdlu- 
luigft [d u/pq (fully/? fb qfnLqu/Uq fl mj Ifu/UnuuU/: tK 7v., 

1 ‘bi.* J , f'* w b*- uP*V n J ,wn< »4 fz/uMtAi’u U" 7 - 

<Jll/HO ft utlf 1 


/ 



4 


8 m 1889 
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ifptv] utbt]btfnuftftuh tvp uttupru , ^hng un ifn pnu*, 
ft bufh ^uiifbtfutin f jtutgtutpugu Xbnlhuttlhufu b qnq* 
*hbpnuh ipdnuutpfth p*lrbj m- ^utiTutp tut.b]pplibpnu 
tpUtT u]tut^ubgphbptU %njh uibqbtjnuftfiuhp tltuu* 
hutunptutgbu S^* r f % tgpnuftbut% tpffttut* 

Ipuptpnuftbuthg dbf V ftb 10 urnub b uA^ay, 
tuubjjt np ujujlfiuu . pubpttf^ u \jtnnpnur tui/b'hiujb 
a u]tu un tin l. ft b utbg gutqtutpu fttT mbqbfynufttruth , 
U uflP JftuthtputtF qjfiuutbuthu phftbnfhnup, utnuhp 
u uiiuuh ^uitltupuifyuih flnuogx^ §utuh utp ^fttfut 
plpujy nph np um. ^ututupiutf <^ftt tppng jftpiumui^ 
Ipupuihtug um b u] uftutaai^tub' fpdputfutnnuftftuh b 1 
|Ji/ tgufhgutn.nuftftuhp ^wu> tjufhnufu bqutb tgfttn np 
p f] ug » ^utuuthutlgtihutputp bu np *\_uttgup Jjjpguib’ 

u] ft in' np pjjjy tyuipiputpi 

H«/ phjty *$ug u]tuuttfuiq-ftpp tjnugbp ^pftu*. 
utnhbttg ^uguiuutiuhfi it]ututJntft ftuhp puipniShiul^bj 
ftppbu “ Qfipuiinuiffaipuihp gjfbgnt-gftp^p, tgutuufnu * 
ft biultg tutpputgh ^ugutuututh uipjuuip^jth nptpungh 
ffcnptpntfug B i ktnuintvputb* ‘btufutuipfitn :j J^ujitpy 

Pig g tu 9 a 0 u 0 u ' trgP “ttn'E {'Hr H-) Vn u ^- 

u |i putpntjnt-ft b'hb'h fjnuttpbnuft utn-tvpbpg bu *hn* 
u pnuh jb]ftgh bu ft Jutpuiftpnunuftb‘hb*h Jfihpbu ft 
u l]tu m utp n utflt tfuipq-tuigbinnuftbiubh ^pfttpnpft bu 
u ftuptg ^uthtpuinbutlth w , (Jinjbli nupftp^ [uouptrpntf^ 
t(ptjhtrpnij^ u bu juta-utpbpuutgiulih \\uthuiinpl]ig 
u utpjtugftb Jfthpbu givlftu ifiuj ^huttpvhtpbjh 
a utngh bu ft %npnuh ^ufhtpuuttruth tvpptvjft §ptj.ut* 
u utug tputhgbutp ftputgh . • . ugh uiJtrhugb ft Xbnh 
“ u 9l99 h q-pkgufbt ... Hju Pz_ np jLm mj. 

u unpftl] j atom upumjft tuuint^h utn. udfih n : [\jo 
fihpti K |» ft outputt-npnL-ftttrhbh \vnupnifnt. nptpuig 
a gpiputuiug Jjthptru Jjn.u tfbpfftt ttuitfuibutlfb iftum^ 
u fta/ptrprj ftuttputi-npuigh £,*%/”*] f n t uou '~ 

£>trpntj_ a trL. ft put ^uthtujutu]burnt. > 

u ftb‘hk‘h \^jtft utbttg [\prpi-igh pftipnpfi tun ut^hnj 
u ^piu^ufhugutujbuift Jfthpbr. gughnuftt] ft tfbp^fthuh 
U npp fagp* *tlfa‘"unpg btgftutpntgnup 
frppbu uth bptfnL. gjpbutp^ t]png — ^tuipnqnL. 
ft truth ffcuitpbj bt. iy^upiputu]binnL,ftbtuh ^pfttpnpft 

- Z^pnbbutfyni.ftfrL.'h' ftp ^opu tpp^bpp tfp ut^ufr 

frppbu k. bL. Q.bpnptp ^utJpbpx \$tnp 

^utifutp tup U \^pp n p r f- t Y»u]pnuflfiuh B tfbphuttppnjh 
uihJfifuiujbu t]p gutubpnu u ul^ftqph n ptvtip, np*. 
it]b u gb ttiuuibufhp Xbnjth tunhnqp upulpuuutunp 

pif uthb IputF £jjfin Ph 

[|uuutft tpftutb'hp ft*h£_ tjnuqb Jkp (Ju/*. 

^ utn.nuhfttt \\tufftujh tfp *f-pb : \\mnutpftu 

2turn ururpopt/hf bftb utJt^h path Jb^utbq^utn.^hnuhp : 
|j tuljujjb ugu utdtfh puthfth tfpiuj ututputbnubptu tfbp 


utruutyjlptg %u]utututl]ftt uttftup ^uipfyutt-npauftfttJh 
fjfugx \fab gnuhutlfuth ujuiuittuitpfrp ifp, fpittf" 
ufku filig If put;, tt-uijiubuilfuiipfip (xpovoypdipoz^ 
tip tun^bt-'h nL*bfi , jaginbft b J> l *ihf* *tp tppiuftihb*, 
pb*ti nup tutfpntduttfuihuifyfi tftuptputu uthgjrbp 
IfP gft^nufth y^Jilfiuibnufi y 'utpfybqgfShnufi ^utJbtfluin *. 
utuffujjb ftpb*h gtiturnulf tpffuutunputpiup bpt^nu puth 
bt ugu fthgh ' dbj tip utubprpq. ^tprtt-^hbp t puth 
tip ft*hp l] nuqb p / juj] fuouftp nuqtrpujj bplfpnptp 
Jbt[ tpftutguib tgutuiifiiuftftuhp pbpbp ^ug/futfyutb 
phbpi Qpftjiu/jfi utquttpuiu. tpfturb u pp , lP t f Kuipttqfr 
tt]tuurttnuftb1hb*h putuuttyttth puth —— uthnp rpb*!' 
ftp btgftu^ntgnufth \fuubpftnuft nuhbgurb dutptp*. 
Iptgffh blip pi uthnp ^b mb unuft- fruitpt Wpftuthnuutg 
tfniptiuhb \\buutpfttg utppbigftul^nignttfth ‘hbqp t/mbh*. 
[Utf^ f Kurpuqfr t^uih^nufi]p bu ttthnhg ^but tffiZiiu*. 
puthnuftfruhpt t\^uiqbuft tputjjii i tbb untjp t bu 

uth tfftfngfth frurpurjfr uirpptuututg %/fiuuitItut/p pputb . 
*hbpp : Z^t" puth munp tfutpgb'h 0 *|jbpubuft 
*[pug fyp Zbubt nph np ftp *tbfy tttuup Ifp 

tfUMKptb • ^tupuqft utbqj t]^nupp ^bpubu i\jvi]bufi 
tpfitfutg fuoub]nu l[p ^ ttthb • fyugubpiutpith urrjnuh 
•y ftuuthq.ni-ft b uth bu utn-nrpfnuft bath ^uttftup' 

Z*iupuqft mbrp *\fbpubu tjutqoftb tgutT fyp utgtun.*. 
*hug Igtgubp : bpubu ft Wiuplguuaitputu]bwftb \uuttpag 

^putpfig *bI^utmJtutfp Ifopfthut^nuft f*hp tub at ~ 

uguitiuti.np Z^utpg upuuttJnuftbttrhg Jb^bbi 

|i tfbpug ugup uiJk'hughfr , ftbtgbut Jbb 
tgftut'np P]Liup utu dbtjjt ^iwui u/ltbufhoft ' ^ ugtitu*. 
tniuhft 4^ rputpnuh u]ututtfhuftftuhp t bftb £^ uu1 °/ , ^* r 
*hft tppnuuub pfpupt rputpXbutp utu utdb*h ftbpnu*. 
ftftubhbpntfh tup np tfftugb puthtuuftptul]ulh IputT ]b~ 
cgtututf-ftutuilfufb dutuftlt * *htubu ft aJutufth uij*. 

fuutp^uitpputtfiuh bu uftuuiifutfyivb buthoftnuftbuthg 
puiuutfyuth dftbpp tip tfp tfiuwui/futptupb s *| t tgb ftui ^ 
uth MP 9 g-ffuutunp ft bpnuft truth IgutT 

- ugutgbu pub*ltp - tfuturftutp nuhutl^nuftbuthp 

u]utpmutt]uth b*hg uth |j. i] ppfth |*[^, prtufup nph 
np uguptutft tfbp utn.ut^jl]ug *hu]uiututl]ftt f^p but ~ 
nugb' 5^ rputpnu u/o-ffr l^bufth ^ugutuututbft Jbf_ 
Iguurutpnutub tgututuipuitpfth ^b ftb Jfthiut] f**hp 

phnuftbuih f utugu - fthpgbu ph*p ^aru] fyp 

utbuhb'hp phtp^uthnup Xbuutunpnuftftuh 

nuhb*hutpiuh l fv u g [%J U ^ utuiptifj [[upftp tfuthutfyuth 
u]Ut m ithuflb tub (^pat6rieOD^ dp Jb$_ Iguptput*. 
gutbp ^ugutuuttub \putt/ppb tfftughuthngfth t^p pbpb 
uth 2 nr. j u* 1 


1 S tw SJK* -I—t£_ 497 — 509* 

* l^« .tf-k-ftlrurii* 11 jJ> nip if. Juihi n • [tJ ]t nJh'ti 

If b%p-u*tf.pk utu t r^utjl^uipiub , 
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UL qj uni - tuiflrbujjbfiL. Jhp tu^tu a. nt^hfjh , nph 
n P p 1 ** 117 ^tut-utbiu^uabtupiup hS^h rjhpuifptih ifp , pui ^ 
^mbutj IfuiiT btqfulfntqnu JjA k, pUfiqku nt-jtfj 
jmm %f i_ fjbftn i_ tfhf i tfbft it tqm uim If fit <£iA uftutb. 
^bfutufku ^ bmn tujk. bt. itqjlt fr u k frf'bit [J b - 
Plri.ni.piruibg^ ufutputmlfuth biig np mu Jf^ngfit, 
uiju fibgii putpuqf, ufmututpmif.pl <£mjlfmlfttlb fJmpq. 
JutltnL ptruih Iftutn 11 /pm.m\ atuibh' Jh aft mn mm 
b mhofj nt-fjft % tfnu uimj, "bmp' prtfnp qpnt-miritjii 
uftfutft Iqmnflbbp tuhlflqoqbfntf^ 'yjrpuftufi f Qf~ 
fnHr.ni. tqmmbpmtfjfth ppmir mqofjpflb i^£, trtnpb 
' u i_ Sj“-frfi u fj '•pfgm. 'Ik'VIbfpt- mm bit' ppurir in. 
'l^PjtP '' kt- tfbpfutufku \pmJppk[< \ftffimjp ailing fit 
Jp_\ ftpmr- IfmtT unt-m, tqmutJhpitj ( 
If nr. mug Jbqf mu fi-mpq Jiultnt-fJbmii tfjtmj ^ui. 
Jam. tun mb' ufmutlflrp tip, npit up Jbp <^tuj up film If _ 
iibpnt.ii <^irut mjiituiift mjbjiuut tfbff_k. tujbufku 
np futm uihqmJ' If nr. qqk fulf Jbp iTmlfni.mil o. 
pfibmlfhbpjit 

0*^^ tun. ujjthT umfufnt-tT Jp flfttfj mu 
H'P'jlfi* hplfnt. itin[rifibPtuifbIrpa tit tfpujf ftoubfnt t 
V.unbgtlk mn-mfptp “ -flmpnqnt-fjfiii fr.mq.kfi bt.it. n 
flrbp mmpmlfm.trftp pk \]n,f,lrpp ft. f Jkf^^p uitnui^, 
pm If nr. mbit ki 12* qmpnt. ikn-mq-pk tip 1853^ 
fr ISJ U pftkmjnt.mk. pugg umnt-q.fi. <£n%t qrihk go- 
inti If mil mg IfmtT f^ttin plimpmg ^ mu mpm If Irrjutb' ug «, 
[mjpn.pftt-Viilrp' tlmbmt-utbq. utffqpiibpp jmZtmfu 
PltJUfntfj ">iimqyb IfmtT futt-mqnjh opflhmlf tip Ifp 

uufutunt-ft mu munpft pitmqfp nt-ltbgnq^ qpnt _ 

P It mil , npit np fk Pk Jftitmlf |f. \onplrbmgt-ty%, 
*>urufui Jbp Wm^mn-nTht-tyh mp, fiiftqku tnbuttibp , 
irutboP k ! bplqpnpqp [)\q uiPmbq btfnti), n. 

pnr.il j mp tf p mjlirmift tqmm tluilftiih fk, (pfrnub qfr 
punt utjuJ' mil pmqtTmPft- rflfmjmpmbnrptruilig 
Ipmpqp tqkmp ff ILIPVI fuubp npnbg %m ‘jmmmfy^ 
% lip mil qnjnt-Pftiith uutnjq., pugg ufmurtIrrL.pftL.iip 
umlfUML ilmumJp IfmtTpuut q-ymgnL.pbmiip Jftbmlf 
uutnjq tji apfulifi tfutpqmufbmmlfmh : \$mp ^i». 
Jiup Iffiiitnjftiip <$nit flip flip Jbp iiufututmlffth juip- 
Jtup qutiibfj 1> pop tqmutmpmqf *\,m[n It ft rf mil f tip 
bu ttiitnp Jtufnpqntp mil nil fit tfpmj &bt-nt-mhr in. 
qoP'g Jp Ifp qiik i^mjmuutmhf \p L umLnpfpi pb ~ 
ft milfj mil up pup pup m% mtj mmbil, filpqku Jif}_Jp 
Jtunmf^ jfzjrgfiig-. f-mjg muflfug npnp, Jbtjf irm- 
iiap tqmutmpmqf Jp irmbnt-gff. Juiuntilg pttXf, 
^tuuftu Jfihut ii <,fit *\gtufuirptf.tMMh[i */^r ‘Ufu.p-'h hi. 
uibnpnjuiijft : 


nmiii»p*m irt 

17 . Q)n/u£i/ t)p. 7]. 3 . GhuuJiuB'/ruiii nLqtup/iuib £ 
tlbq XrifUuiuuij li'nhnu^IigLnj “Drip p ilhpwj OLwfuu/g 
bpkpP itujlrpnLU ,, ufimniHuIfu/U q.npdnjii , qnp JbVj! i,uiU- 
rfpup uitigtriui imupinj HP. 3 hL 4pit ill;l ipimnuipujlfuid 
Ip'Uf ), bppnprf itkk dbruuqpph muippbpnL^pLUiibpli , qjip 
uuwpbL Up bljb'Up: <0p. !/. 8. 'PiuuJiuS'buAt pLp Jplbutf 
4bn.utq.ppit utpqpit 1886pit ITtuufiup iltl (lit. 3832 — 
3837) ‘ifiuiunupwliuid U, np bL qpb(4I. Jbppltpit futtp pit- 
mpp I : JvlTfl. 

sunftbnnhff'Phijj) oni>mwu «w. <rmvirnsmvp 

S"l% *. — “ b *f lt-r—it-F 1 * * n 

- iS‘ “ Itl"" n-nfiLpi, «« prrw[rui%fiit I ^ 

- 2i. —- W ifittipii.iT. tTnpftL Jin nitrl ^ 

- 29- “b*- , l ,, uj.:f. «(t* ("Ttl - #'* 

— 3t. — “a,- r « ‘“ir h sF l - I— «- r t- 9 ji.i n 

— 33* — W J3 2lptP~ utwbnt-utbflf.lt hi ^«|^|^[>^ ' if 

— 40. — “ U\utu.uiuluu .Hj ^ugug -tH* „ 

- 42* - U P't uH-mut ^ttn.Jfi% I n 

— 49. — “ Ctf— 

- 54. - “ b*- tf^ughfULlt .nnt-lth —1 „ 

— » - t- i -W' n 

—• 56. — “b*- '“JC^st'u ' „ 

- 57. - “ fiuftutft Ufptfhfpt tftntfbu l n 

- 71. — “b*- t"” tftultSnJ f-.fV.~tt»„ 

- II - ijtt-pnjhhuip bp -1>~ 

— 88. — “b (fbqbgbutg « r tt <T1 

- 89. - U gfritfn.li£^inii.ui^ purr -* J, 

— 92* — U b L tpubput-ltft l*-f Itfipiulffp. t .. 

— 94 — “brirt- VJp irr-V u.htfu. 1 . 

- - u %jup[t ufUL^i-mPt tfuiUlfthtjuih t n 

— 98. - Vt ^tujng * „ 

- 99. ” V.*“i. b 1 !’ utn.ft,i mt..hit Juiuthhuig l „ 

-106. - “b“ btT qtupptg „ 

h p u n a»it 8 a 4 u is 

hPElMlMi-fi ^UU 

*• 

[nhifnht/Ii turnmummdiuqjing : 

4. d'lanuiClqmvJfrliwG, ]i}iiui v n'h,(i£: 

l| hpii pujfuj*) np Z'UMjng *hiun^uMbipai-.p-hu/b ft*, 
pint.nt*J/pit %u/^itnu^h u f^nqSLujI^uih - ujjpujf^iul/ f frt- 
Qtit~uwnJthftiMiUnu f* L p ‘*ihnt-JS htiflt unnh“h ut Jh^ttivjli 

Lhptuntl Ifp ^utUiup ffuAuSbtj ^uii-tuuiupni-[fh[iL%% ^ruii~ 
tn turn Itj : |j tu^nrfh tj uj l. qutuuit^ivtj iftuuftlt , ht- 
utunpuiffuSli — ftpuMUMuhij ^ li 1 np nuumhm. 

P* u g ht- tputnhpmif thtun-utttrph^nt_ ^utLiuuiup [ipiutn. 

*[p u ij fuoujt , MitlMtjtut-. <Ji«y fipiut-UMhgx | Jrjl. 

tyhptyf* tpuMintuuunuljuji^ pntj 116^ ^putJiujh 

l^uMt-UMuutp puifhin1ini_tth <y£i np> h n (* PtU ^J hi 

input-ft pk ni.nuihputt/ Stl. p-l- tputnhpiug ^utuutuutp 
rhturt-u/liwpnt-fthhittJfz hu jutpnprpni-fth htjuJp * (]u<~ 

t^UMjlt UIJU npnjJuaJp. ,u [ ^ nph~njithtp l^ptjiui. rS iUn. 
n uM*t/ipnt.p hiuJi ^tut.mump pinri~tnhni.tPp iju/Utj tunJiihpj 

fi%£u[h u ^f tg hty mftuift uihuhh\g , ht- hqpiuprj hu jjhptj 
tyuiptppit tlbf_ QniuUinfilhfituiinuft nfftjfint‘f*pfh p^itp^uA/^ 

1 ^ififln* %wlri_ ihpfffi ftp tut. “•the bf 9 > 



Sbabbimr iimam uuit , H’$ni’f*3nbUbPb abimu’Mijh 
H 3 BECTHB AKA^KMUH HAVK APMHHCKon CCP 
4<nuuipuiljuil^uiQ qjunDLpjniGGbp 1947, .V 4 06iu,ecmeeHHbie Hayxu 


Ua. Via[|>iiuBjiaCg 

£uijl]iul|ui9 HUD- 4U |idI]uiI|ui 1 uilqmJ 

'bbpcu'nrihz «fHmujtui* b* ‘pfMumrini* "lusunh^hiF 
Fiiofcrh ifbianhMiiMiC 

flLijnLj kJ pmgtMUtpk^ t^h p n(, [t • j iai [ kplfnt puinb pp, npn'bf pn^npn^^'L 

±bh l^tu if ufuuif bh 

Uniw^li pu#ni# ^ Is bp 2 *at uf ni*> (VtfpnubujG: U w i^winuf^nLi/ (; d ft tu d 

in ^ #*. j&tjmiif \tujfig dftr^fttfft 1mm/ ttpntf ^i/itli/ 

Iftujubp, o^lui^fMfl fuhrjpb^fttf ^tu gt^b p ui ft rjb d, ftp ^Mil^Milmi/ 

pnhft l^bpigtitf gptugtu 2**ttulfuih Ifpnhp i/ifi^l&^ Itujbp ft db£i IstuJtuifh u^u* 
if ft id ( us j u tgb u • f Qttifu^ift b tgft u t^n igft u ptuqmif b ig ftuljtt tgfi utu tf gnp ftiftiifp 
L tudbhtu jh gOpop ^tujng , ^tuututf tf tat pr^u^tathi L lsbp2 tat Uf fti 4 fflfpoubuiG, < im>1» 

u igui p tu ig b ui tu l u *l t tupg tuh tu i. L tu d £1/ tu jh htufutuptupop} L tatj^h* (btipnubtuh 
p tain p tat 1/C tu u tftuh tat [ft (. 1# tat it ^ tuh A ft iwlffl.1 £ b ft 2 tu ggtu utnktfft f ftpfttfsb utb 
tat jtjujftuft uihftihftlf »ftuprj tutfbhbfth 4*1# jifil ft ftbhft jh d tu if uAt tu if i^uf ^ 

iftatpnq n l m»1#««.1* b It 2 u/ffHilnil. Imi gptfiub ( t l k tatutat trftg 9tbmft It 

*1^ tu p g tuh ft g tunui 9 1 tu ju bpifftl uili|i Iftt^tftui blt n ^ tu gg tuh mhhb p nif — 

'l^tuutulf Ojftihft, b *i,tupquih ITtutfftiffthjtuh, tupuut 

i^uil b u igtup tu igbm t ^2 tuh tul^fii d £, ftp uilliulnj9 fb ifp ft u b tuh ptufth ftpbfc 

uftu 2 ™ ft^t ft Milntl mi yl^Mil ptuplp tgtu 2 utnhft t ftp gptftub £ Mil dft 9tu tgb u 

Jtupgtgtuhftg ^ b uifl it utgtu ptutgbmftg tu n tu ft IXjutgftuft i^mi^hi 

t/. ^1^ dfitujh ^uijftg ^tuguiptutgbmp, rtpfth ^ mi 111 tffti d £p mh mbufti ff jftihp 

d ft qrt tfp gft b d Mil tuiftuhg uhhbpft tfptut ^ tu ^ mi p tu ttf b ut ft tftuufth k 

(P* jhqtuhtuifJ tu uni J (. €^ mi ^ utptu birth tu 2 fuut p^ ftlt ftppL t^^tujp tfhpmlftugfti- 
^ mi ti tu p h tu ^ ( p tu 2fil tu plua intuit tuglt p p ftu in #»1 ^ ft g t>, ftut^ *fitu tf utnrtu t* j ft L quilt if 

fi) utuftiif (, ( ituqtuptutafitmitif^ ftihlt tu f ftt tu p^t tu un b ul full tu tftulf tu^ni ftJfiih , 

tu 2 fy tu p ^ tu 2 ^h j tu 2 futup^tuuwtu b jj h ^Iftult ft i P ft lit t 2 f*!* tu intuit tu 2^1* tu qijli *bh ft lit i> tu g i 
Vu t^tu p tu u^is mh tu tf bit tu jh bpl^pftliMt 

flipb ifh n d pttu btult It 2 *uh tulf fti d ( ^ tut^ tuptu ujb trt f d ft ij ft tfp ij ft ii J fth tu If tult * 
It bp ft unit ut bum fit j lull fuhtu d ui Iftu 

P tun ft b tut^ftitfp tuh n p n 2 i 1 hptu db£ hlftuutb [ft ( luntu^fth dtuup, nd, 
tutfb t ft phqtupXtuif ILmf' ntutf, ftp h 2t**l* tu l^n id ( bpuiiff drtqrttfrtipij , ftp fag ^ 
tujdd t^n pb tu bu> l^tuh n tu if ft 1^ p tu n pi hfti jit tu p tftu ut ft g uf tu ut tu 4 m if ^ ( n tu if tu If tuh 
h tu J tu } *btu ^Ltutf tul^ft i fb£t bu If pttubtult Iftud p flu ft mi! Sfbftld ( tuh but lift ff, 
$ tutf tuh ftpbh uftu ^^tutftul^tuh tf ft p uin Ptujtj tutf pit iff p tun ft li j tuhtulf mffjftihp 
flflljg ( ui tu [ ftu , ftp ij tu bqbf ( n tu d l^tu g fuh tudtu l^tu f Iftutf h if tuh d ft ptuh* 

bu If f? b fth l *ttujbpp ftp tuh g htudtul^nlt) gtuh g bh tupb^ gnpbtubb^ uft- 
tfft ptui^tuh $tu gtuptutaj but ptunp u tu t^tu p b [ft ^ poigtuutpb £ h p tuh fttf t ftp 4m# g tuptu* 
ttjbuip C ftihtupbh m tu ft tu g f* ff tu pgdtuhft i fd btud p tjffihbp ftp ^nih tupbh 

h^tuhtui^ftid ( 4 mi ^ mi p *{f*h tfttp ft ufbut l^tutf ufbuttulftuh tudbhtuptupbp a^MijMiit- 
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Uau tTmffmmu jm% j 


Ibjau, bpifpnpq Pau qauifnp fag *tban n ^ ft*b £aq b u ^ au p uif au uurut *btta_tf IT ft ^p^sbp *■ 

u b$ af bA 4 au q uj p au aq b an c), L lip aniit ^aujng 4 am q au p an ay it an jt l^w/1/w^ni^yni.l/^if 
bptir n P'l pusn^b ^ Bqi (jOlQl|mpU)Q tq au an ai n a. ff ft i_^/ ^ r // yu paunp aqauanau- 

4«u/ t *-</ uannu Pna.qau1bqfi aqau an if n a.p jau*b £npu q aqp na- p jn a*b*hb p f* if it p*bau » 
qftp^sb pna.d a f' uj n p, au%mauptu(^n§_ju, au A au \tgafau A ( ^intf paunftgt Put^ ( 

ui ^n( pnL^iiiif^i 

Ot-iutlfpuiil t, i»f. *Paup aqb g fa^a § np aunaufffa^s iiiI/^iui/ au*b afau*b n a. af ^ 

afpuannu ft*b' bpi^na. aulbqamaf 1 ipuj\i if n|nti/ ( hnvqUIGf|tn g fl ? fiaau jhfnaf np 
uaju paunp uanna.qaupau^sna.af ( f* jna.qau*bq ftau au'bna.^b ft g } 4>autf uannu ftlb Zaud aupng-d 
( r ynuyuil/^ ^iu j na_if na.uau A L p au rj au pb ^ ^ na.af ( f* j n a. qau\t q ft n u / £ 

ZfttfLaulfm^a AU 4 bqb[, L 4> au p aq bg ft^s kauafaumaupd na.ftf jaudp aqau^aqau* 
Salt f 4 uj y1/» 

‘frtufnaf p au n ft A auqd au^a * iau b*b P au qp ft a. J bJ, fib u au aqau%fauifau(fau\a p au n 
4 j iiuf mi Uplffta. au pdaumftg f bhll ^ ILnaujift^b auptftuanp ^Ibqi^aubafpnaqau^ 

If tAi*la au p J au an £ p u au*b u (fp fa an bhll) u ^au if n*b b p b*b (3 bJ ^ 6y, ffia^aqbu L ft pau^sb* 

pb^s bav ^ bUi "f» If 2 uu If n a. if ( ^ft^sb f, fft*UUfna.pjnaSla f bqb ^na.p jnaSs t L au ju jf^uf • 
*laauiftaa_p jaudp kau d au aqusan auu fatauSsna-d 4 J^J au p if au an ft g (f au q d if au A u fau tfn^laau if au*la 

6fal.lb, 6bJ.1HHa putnbpji^M, npnStp ‘biuj'butlf ni-tf All d n q nifp q au If au*b pau^taau aaanb q — 
Ana.p ifbaifi ft au n fa Uplfpftflq au p d au an p 1 qau^iq, qau*laqfa(f paun'ta £, np ifna.af 

( db(fLna.p jna.*b , paugauan pnt.p jna*bt ffipbi/L auaf pnq9 puanp dftauuft*b t pna.qtu\tq t 
aqbanp £ li^uil/m^A dbi^bnt. p jna.*b d nqntfpquaif aula afbtqbpft f af b qb ft S afbaqbpft, if ft 
4?bt p*l* qaupA.au if ifbpufntf' afbaqbpft p uu g au an p ft if ft aq au u au\t» lijuaaffauft pautjau- 
an p na. p jna_*bp fata if 4uj damaafiuanau ufuau*b na_d ^ ^au if uannu ft aqauand ng_p j au*b f np 4 ynitf* 
if au A £ dnqnifpq au if au*U qpna. jg^sb pft au p m au q p na. P j na.% ft g y 

Uju pna_qau^aq paunp fad IftupA ftpnif <Pau if uannu qft\taulfft au fna-qau lfau*b 

ifn^nt afL ( aafau^fiuifbpUSa [^ gt l t f nt f» ft^a^aafLu dftia^L aujdaf £f dbp au ^n l q^a U p ft un — 
ifnpna.p jna\fta 4 Ai|Ay aafaupulftuifau^a if au af an au^ if au if uj^a ifn^ng-ifLbp pSaqnaSab f 
ftpauiagj ^iuafaup } fi^a^aafbu (J lU jau P n tf u* t IT ft aa if ftfina.p£ftf $ fuftuSa ft U aujfUt 

n n a qau\a q au p au*la paunp mu gauanptfna.af £ pfia.qau^aq paunntf • ftSa ^ufb u anaum. 
qaupau^Uf bpqaupau^a ^ta^auSa auifna.af bib an au qb p ft t bpqbpft d nq nifauA na. t auj^Uaafbu £f 
p n a.qau*U q au p au% *la^au*la au if n a. d 4 p n a.qua*U q ft t au ju ft*la pSa d n q n afp q au if au ^a ifbaafbpft 
d nqn if au A n a_t fi n a. qau*ta q au p aulb pauaa f* ifnqpffb qptfauA uf au an if ft a. P ft a*la p paunp 
( knqSaauiffa AianifJ laujbpb^a p au p qd au*la n a. P j na*la 4 t* ft a qau^a q au p au^a paunft, npnaf - 
lbania <t>wif uannu ft q p pn a_af aqauanafna.p jni^a *la ^au*la auifna_if 4 aafiu an af ifauA p , qpna. J Q i 
ifbaqt 

'Ibpnkftyauf ftaf bpifng, b*laP au q p na. P jn Lhlbb p ft uanna.qaf au\t 4 au af au p bu kaupif 
4 amdaupbtjft qf'^hf ft d ifauqbdft paupbtfauaf aqpn^>* fhna.pb\a ILp pau{ am af jaula ft*la t 
4 tfn a. an ft pau*b au q ban ft t np Pb tptuiafa UjiujumjriuiniJ qiuuutfununLj ufuji[ui- 

tfbpb^a fbq na.^a } *bpau*Lfttj fu^tqpbtjft ftif*u^aauf, pb ftd b% p auqpna_p jna,*la\t b p p au p~ 
qtup au*lana_d h*U aqau^fauifbpb^aft 4 aujanlaft pau nau aafau ^aup nift l^pau aq au an au u fuau\a *> 

1 \aaudauifft sj pbpna.af b if 4 banlajauf tfannp^jbpp, c 2b p Hna.qau^aq paunft f ft^a^aqbu 

<Laub fhJp nub lifts ft J pau tjauan pn a.p jngfts p £ au an u p au if ft an 4 A o p ft qft*L au p af ft au j*ls 
u au*U u if p ft an bhll b u fau if nSs auifau*ts 6y aunauf, iftu pA na.af bd f ufbanjt 4 

qb mb qb f 1b au L ftpau*bam(faub b<i V A *bbpifiujft*bp b U *bna jb b J auumntft flng.qau%qft 
au dpnq£na_Pj n dbp Iftfbij^snq p au n ^qanautt* paujtjj ifaupAnc J bJ A. bp p au tf au an p #»*.*- 
luiljb^rtLi/nl^ wylt^iui Ijnlui gni_ g ft £ k>T u yf 




np putnn lyuttyif tfutL £ 4 u# jtyui iy mi ^ nf lf* ^ui Zi 1 m/ mi 

putn.fi tyn jng. ff jntL.lt p uyut pitlyL p Lit ni_if uyutpmitt ty ftp 

fbd pnuL utlt putnfi Lptypn pty J Urn p pU D k til Q uinu/^ ^ 

M 4 / bav utp Jutwft buoyant ALftty, iLlynryD, C/yutp&nryP It^tultut tytn.^ 

fdjutdpp np LfdL^pfi^ putlt ^ iii^^iii^iiii/ putnfi ut n ut 9ftlt af utuft tfput % rynltL 
lb ti fr^P^r mi/ ftd utuuipi bu ^ iv Jpnu^iul/jri putn i/iui ft putlt L ^ 

pLlt ni_if J f 

fbna_pLlt IX p put^utdj utlt ft ut ju It uttf utiyfi ty LpLni_if lim 
lutJutlutjlt t fiJ mtfutL if LiyltnLft? jni_ltl* Lp filt, dfiut jit 4 a# jutlt nt_if ^ n p ftp utlt L+* 
p Lltnt-d ^Llt uyutuiut^ni_d fbd nnuLutlt L f* n a. ayutlt ty puin&fV£« (/ m (yutaf Itfutl* ut iynt.d 
£ ^J pur^Ufi/i^iAi ^u fuut y Lit L lyutif np uyut^yuttfLpLlt ui^iiii/f 

^^iiif^uilinL ft} jutlt i/i^ utju pUtnLppt fb ifp n u h utlt putnfi ft if 

i ntfutb d t* lyl*ni.ft}j ni_l*p i* u ^utif utpnt-d it if lyutu iy ut L ft ij tynLpui \t ifutty u m ni iyni_ft} j nt.lt 
mi.Xtf, fi mfiiiiif putnft Jbtfj nc fd jtit.ltpi fiutjty Lplynt. ty it uy p n l ifL ^ uy u*$yutaf LpLitp 
lyutpnry £ yftltLy t lyutif LryutL typutlyutl* na_ff jut lb tfL£ urn ft ft} £n tit Lit ut y 

tynpbutbLynt ut ju put ni* p pi IT Lay d n in ut ju putnLpp uy ut m ut 4 n i_ d Lit $ filtty Lp npty 
tyutpnt_aff np d ut if atth ut ty ft ty 4 ut p j n 4 . p ut tf n p uyut$yutaf Lp Lit putnLp dna.LifLy Lit 
4ci# jLpLltft dL$ f n p nit p uyut^yut ifuttyutl* ALLpp ^Llt ut afutlt tytfutL uyut^ yutaf L p Lit u ut *■ 
lyut tfut f} ft af ty p ut iyutlt n a_ ft} j utlt if Lf t np nitty dutufalt mLu d ault p ut if ut ult L &Au#» 
njutltft cXutjng [^** 1*1 ft uyututdnt.fi} jnL% P f IX/ Lp. 2&0 — 292* lijuuyfiufi ^ ft^ut mutly — 
afuti putnLpfi i“*ppftg k^r^it t £utdutpLy fbif pnuLutlt L f* n *. tyuilt ty putnLp ft 
uyut Zyut tfutty utlt ALLppt 
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SUR ARMfiNIEN BUZAND 


Anahit Perikhanian 


11 y a longtemps qu’on ne croit plus aux origines grecques (= byzan- 
tines) de P'awstos Buzand, auteur de 1 'Histoire d'Armenie, de cet 
auteur que les savants occidentaux designent habituellement par le 
nom de Faust ou Faustus de Byzance. La legende de ses origines 
grecques — une legende tres ancienne, par ailleurs, car elle date du 
dernier quart du V e siecle — a ete refutee a la fin du XIX e sidcle par 
S. Malxaseanc' qui fut suivi par d’autres armenistes. C’est dans les 
ouvrages de Malxaseanc" (1) que le lecteur trouvera un expose detaille 
de cette question; l’argumentation qui y est donnee ne sera reprise ici 
qu’en grandes lignes, et dans la mesure oil elle touche le sujet du pre¬ 
sent article. 

D’apres cette legende si longtemps entretenue, l’oeuvre qui depeint 
les evenements ayant eu lieu entre les annees 319 et 384 aurait 6te ecrite 
en grec d’abord par un contemporain des faits qui y sont decrits, et 
aurait ete traduite en armenien au siecle suivant, la creation de l’alpha- 
bet armenien par Mastoc" ayant rendu la tache d’une traduction pos¬ 
sible. Or, maints faits dementent cette version sans qu’il y ait un 
seul qui l’appuie. Pour commencer, l’auteur de ce texte — fut-ce un 
Grec ou un Armenien — ne vivait pas au IV e siecle. De gros ana- 
chronismes dont son oeuvre est pleine, l’attestent. N’en donnons 
que quelques exemples: d’aprds ce texte, ce serait avec le consentement 
mutuel de l’empereur Valent (364-378) et du roi sassanide Narse (293-302) 
que le roi Arsak II aurait accede au trone en 345. Un autre detail: de 
tous les empereurs romains du IV e siecle l’auteur ne connait que Valent, 


(1) S. Malxaseanc", Usumnasirut'iwn P'awstos Biwzandi patmut’ ean, 
Vienne, 1896; voir aussi son «Introduction» a la traduction du texte de Buzand en 
armenien modeme (parue a Erevan en 1947), pp. 5-80, 309-310. 
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chose impossible pour un Armenien de quelque instruction vivant 
dans ce meme siecle, moins encore pour un Grec; et c’est a Valent 
qu’il attribue certains faits ayant eu lieu en 297, sous Diocletien. Le 
texte contient plusieurs citations faites de la traduction armenienne 
de la Bible et de trois autres textes armeniens de la premiere moitie 
du V e siecle. Qui plus est, tout en etant, grace a sa richesse merveil- 
leuse en realites historiques, une source tr&s importante pour 1’etude 
de l’epoque, ce n’est qu’avec reserve que l’oeuvre de Buzand pourrait 
etre definie comme ouvrage historique, car elle ne Test certainement 
pas au sens propre du mot. Ce texte ne mentionne pas une seule date, 
et l’ordre chronologique y est generalement neglige. Chacun de 
ses 130 chapitres raconte une histoire a part, souvent sans lien avec 
le contenu du chapitre precedent. Les faits et les personnages his¬ 
toriques y apparaissent garnis de details et de traits anecdotiques ou 
legendaires, le tout faisant effet d’un grand tableau epique. 

Rien ici n’accuse un auteur de culture grecque, ni une traduction 
du grec. Libre de grecismes, vivante, imagee et si riche en epithetes 
(on en trouve meme de vrais entassements comportant jusqu’a huit 
epithetes), la langue de cette oeuvre et son style abondant en ^peti¬ 
tions et paraphrases font penser aux recits des rapsodes armeniens 
(gusank', vipasank'). Indiquons aussi la presence de tours et de 
formes de la langue populaire (2), de meme que la richesse notoire 
en vocables d’origine parthe, si affectionnes des aristocrates armeniens. 
Par endroits ce texte est couche en prose rythme, et il y a eu meme 
deux tentatives — l’une par N. Akinean, l’autre par M. Abelean — 
d’en presenter certains passages en lignes metriques. 

Nulle part, dans le texte, l’auteur ne parle de sa personne, ni ne 
se nomme. Mais on lit, en tete de chacune des quatre sections de cette 
oeuvre, son titre original, buzandaran patmut'iwnk' , titre peu clair 
aux armenistes de nos jours. Le nom de P'awstos Biwzand/Biwzan- 
dac'i (= ‘Faust, le Byzantin’) sous lequel l’auteur est connu a partir 
des annees quatre-vingt du V e siecle — a Lazar de P c arpi notamment, 
lequel, par ailleurs ne croyait pas beaucoup a la version des origines 
grecques de cet auteur — ce nom ne figure qu’une seule fois a la fin 
de la premiere (= ‘troisi£me’) section, dans une notice ajoutee sans 
doute par le redacteur, comme le contexte l’indique bien. Nous la 
reproduisons ici: Katarecaw errord darg k'san ew mi patmut'eanc 

(2) A ce sujet voir surtout A. Aytsnean, K'nnakan k’erakanut'iwn ardi hayeren 
lezui, Vienne, 1866, pp. 58-9; S. Malxaseanc', «Introduction», pp. 52-56. 
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<dprut'iwnk', zamanakagir kanonk'> P'awsteay Biwzandeay <zama- 
nakagir> meci patniagri, or er zamanakagir Yunac «Ici s’acheve la 
troisieme section <les livres> comprenant vingt-et-une histoires 
<les canons chronologiques> de P’awstos Biwzand, le grand his- 
torien <chronographe>, qui etait un chronographe grec» (3). II est 
evident qu’aucun auteur ne parlerait en pareils termes de sa propre 
personne, comme S. Malxaseanc’ l’a justement observe dans son etude 
de la question, et que le redacteur de ce texte I’avait attribue, afin d’en 
rehausser le prestige, a un eveque de naissance grecque nomme Faust 
dont ce texte parle plusieurs fois (III, 3; V, 24; VI, 5) et qui etait le 
collaborateur du catholicos Nerses le Grand (IV e siecle). Le procede, 
bien que maladroit (4), n’est pas sans parallele (cf., par exemple, le cas 
d’Agathange = AgaLangelos), et la ressemblance phonetique entre 
buzandaran et Biwzand ‘Byzance, Byzantin’ y a contribue peut-etre. 
Ce meme redacteur ou un autre — car il y a bien eu une seconde redac¬ 
tion — a fourni a chaque section une liste des titres des chapitres qui 
y entrent, et c’est a lui peut-etre qu’il faut attribuer l’introduction de 
certains passages catechistiques. 

Mais que signifie buzandaran patmut'iwnk' ? Pour le savoir, il 
faut expliquer le premier mot employe ici en fonction de determinant 
(ou de qualificatif) du second (‘recits, histoires’). Il est cree avec le 
formant -a-ran dont le sens propre est ‘depot, receptacle’. D’origine 
parthe (=iran. *-a-dana-), ce formant devint en armenien classique 
un suffixe actif. Le pretendu Faust s’en servait volontiers: on lui 
connait plusieurs creations de ce type, telles que margarearan, ara- 
k'elaran. Or, d’ordinaire, ce suffixe s’ajoute a des appellatifs, jamais 
aux noms propres, ni aux noms marquant l’origine. Il s’ensuit done 
que, dans la formation etudiee, l’element buzand ne saurait etre inter- 
prete comme un nom propre ou un nisbe. Le meme suffixe apparait 
aussi joint a des thdmes verbaux (ou plutot a des noms tires de ces 
themes) formant ainsi des substantifs indiquant soit le lieu ou se deroule 
l’action enoncee dans le premier terme du compose, soit l’instrument 
qui realise cette action. Mais la ou le premier element est un substantif, 
comme c’est bien le cas ici, buzand ne pouvant etre un th£me verbal. 


(3) Les crochets angulaires renferment les mots interpoles lors d'une seconde 
redaction. 

(4) Il suffit d’indiquer ici un seul detail: l’auteur en parlant des eveques 
Faustus et Zort' (VI, 5) dit lui-meme que, du temps des rois Xosrov et ArSak, ces 
deux hommes «etaient encore en vie» (der ews kayin nok'a kendanik'). 
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le sens acquis est celui du lieu; applique a un livre ou a un texte, le 
compose de ce type a la valeur de ‘recueil, collection’, cf., par exemple, 
HinjNor Ktakaran ‘Ancien/Nouveau Testament’, Awetaran ‘Evangile’. 

Ceci pose, on essaiera d’expliquer le mot buzand qui n’est pas 
atteste en dehors de cette formation. II s’agit d’un iranisme, comme 
d’autres (S. Malxaseanc', R. Abrahamean) le supposait deja, sans 
parvenir a le demontrer. L’original parthe de ce mot ne nous est pas 
parvenu, mais sa forme, *bozand, peut etre reconstruite avec certitude. Elle 
nous parait continuer une ancienne *bava(t)-zanda- ou *bava(t)-zanta-, 
compose au sens de ‘qui recite des poemes epiques’ —► ‘rapsode’. On y 
a, au premier terme, un derive de iran. *b5v-: buta- ‘dire, reciter, annon- 
cer’. D’autres representantes de cette racine ont ete. signales par 
H. W. Bailey (5) en khotanais buta- (cf. buta ‘il parla’), bunakya ‘parole’, 
hambvekye ‘parole’, en arm. hambaw ‘rumeur, Gerede’ (riche en deri¬ 
vation, cf. hambawem, hambawawor, hambawahan, hambawatenc, 
barehambaw etc.) et en georg. hambavi/ambavi ‘rumeur, bruit; parole; 
recit’. Quant au second composant, il est atteste en phi. zand ‘chant 
liturgique’, en sogd. znt (= *zand) ‘chant’ et dans une serie de com¬ 
poses dont nous parlerons plus bas. Ici appartient aussi m-pers. man. 
'zynd, ”zynd (= azend) ‘fable, recit’. Enfin, une explication convaincante 
a ete fournie a av. zandamca ydtumata.mca (Yasna 61, 3) par Bailey (6) 
qui restitue av. zanda- ‘chanteur’ -* ‘incantateur’ ce qui est decisif pour 
la reconstruction de la dentale originale de la finale, les formes du 
sogdien et du moyen-perse autorisant les deux solutions (-t-f-d-). 

L’analyse que nous venons d’offir trouve son appui et sa confir¬ 
mation dans un groupe de vocables iraniens presentant ce meme com¬ 
pose et ses variations, mais a 1’ordre inverse de composants (ce qui 
n’est pas insolite pour les composes de ce type, cf., par exemple, av. 
barat. zaoOra- et zaoOrd • bara-). Le sogdien a zntw'ch ’mry ’ ‘rossignol’, 
litter, ‘oiseau-menestrel’; du sogdien ce mot est passe au turc ou il est 
atteste sous forme de sanduwac (7). Il est forme avec un derive de 
iran. * vak-, synonyme de *bav-. Le sogdien possedait encore un autre 
mot de formation identique et de meme sens. C’est sogd. *zntw’P 


(5) H. W. Bailey, BSOAS, vol. 29 (1966), p. 53; idem. Prolexis to the Book 
of Zambasta, Cambridge, 1967, p. 257 sq. 

(6) H. W. Bailey, Zoroastrian Problems in the Ninth-Century Books, 2 ed., 
Oxford, 1971, p. xl. 

(7) Al-Kashghari; E. Benveniste, Textes sogdiens, Paris, 1940 (SCE, 179), 
et JA (1948), p. 184. 
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reconnu par W. B. Henning (8) en pers. zandvaf dont le second com- 
posant, -vaf, reflete sogd. -w’/5, de iran. *vap-/vab- ‘dire, parler; chanter’ 
(av. vaf- ‘cantare’, balocl gwafay ‘appeler’; cf. vieux-slave vabiti ‘appeler’). 
Ce sogdicisme a ete releve par Henning parmi les mots aux acceptions 
‘rossignol’: ‘(mage) zoroastrien’ que les farhangs persans de §ams-i 
Fakhri, de Baghdadi et d’Asadi citent. Si un mot comme pers. 
zandxvan (de *zanda- ‘chant’, ‘poeme’ + *xvana- ‘recitant’), par exem- 
ple, comporte un deverbatif synonyme de celui qui figure dans *bavat- 
zanda- un autre vocable, pers. zandbaf ‘zoroastrien’ (9), n’est qu’une 
corruption de *zandbav, corruption imposee, certes, par l’etymologie 
populaire (‘qui tisse le Zend-Avesta’); il suffit de supprimer le point 
surmontant la lettre finale pour restaurer la forme et la graphie correctes. 

Le sens de arm. buzand s’etablissant comme ‘rapsode’, le titre 
original du livre de ‘Faust’ (Buzandaran patmut'iwnk' ) devient clair: 
buzandaran ne peut signifier rien d’autre que ‘collection de recits/chants 
epiques’ -»■ ‘epopee’, et le tout se traduit comme ‘Histoires de l’epopee’. 
Or, c’est justement le cycle epique se rapportant a la guerre avec les 
Perses qui constitue la matiere fondamentale du livre de ‘Faust’. 


(8) W. B. Henning, BSOS (1939), pp. 104-5 = Selected Papers, I, pp. 650-1. 

(9) Sams-i Fakhri, ed. Salemann, p. 68. 
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THE PRIMARY HISTORY OF ARMENIA: 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE VALIDITY 
OF AN IMMEMORIALLY TRANSMITTED 
HISTORICAL TRADITION 

Robert H. Hewson 
Glassboro State College 

I. 

Few peoples of the Middle East have produced as many historical works as the 
Armenians: their historiography dates back at least to the fifth century A.D. While most 
medieval Armenian historians have concerned themselves with contemporary history and 
the immediate past, there have been some who have attempted to trace Armenian history 
from the earliest times. It is to two o f these, Pseudo-Sebeos and Pseudo-Moses of Khoren, 
that we owe the survival of the body of historical memories now generally referred to as 
the Primary History of Armenia . 1 

This Primary History has come to us in two redactions, a long and a short. 2 The 
shorter version is attributed to the earliest known Armenian historian, Agathangelos 
(fourth century A.D.?) and is presented in the opening section of a seventh-century work 
ascribed—probably wrongly—to a certain bishop named Sebeos. 3 The longer version, 
much expanded and edited, is contained in Book One of the compilation of Armenian 
antiquities known as the History of Armenia by Pseudo-Moses of Khoren. While the date 
of this work has been much disputed, it appears now to be a product of the late eighth or 
early ninth century. 4 

According to Pseudo-Sebeos the short redaction of the Primary History was a work 
originally written by Agathangelos, secretary to Tiridates III (298-330), the first Christian 
king of Armenia, and was based on information contained in a book written by a certain 
Marab the Philosopher from Mtsum, a town in western Armenia. Pseudo-Moses, on the 
other hand, claims that the parallel material in his history (I. 9-32 and II. 1-9) is an 
extract by Marabas Katiba from a Greek translation of a Chaldean history of Armenia 
made by order of Alexander the Great. 

Neither of these claims will bear critical examination. 5 Not only are the two works 
not identical, but each was clearly set down by different authors, neither of whom was 
familiar with the work of the other. Actually, what they represent are two independently 
written accounts based on parallel versions of the same broad historical tradition—a 
tradition handed down by one means or another over a period of several centuries. 6 While 
in both cases the material supposedly ends with the coming of Alexander the Great in 
about 330 B.C., it also includes information on sovereigns reigning as late as the second 
century B.C., that is, some eight hundred years before the date of the version found in 
Pseudo-Sebeos. On the other hand, the earliest historical personage referred to in the text, 
Aramu of Urartu, lived in the ninth century B.C., that is, about 1500 years before the 
time of Pseudo-Sebeos. The exact sources of the various elements contained in the Pri¬ 
mary History are not important here. 7 What is of concern in the validity of a historical 
tradition handed down over so long a period of time before being committed to final 
written form. 

The bulk of the material contained in the Primary History consists of a genealogical 
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sketch of the kings of ancient Armenia from the earliest times down to Alexander the 
Great. In the short version, set down in the seventh century A.D., this material is simple 
and straightforward in presentation. In the longer version, produced a century or two 
later, the material is not only expanded, but somewhat different, and is accompanied by a 
kind of historical commentary. It is to the question of the nature and validity of the basic 
data contained in these two versions that this paper is addressed. 

The short redaction of the Primary History contains the genealogical data shown in 
Table 1, while the expanded version of the same basic material as preserved by Pseudo- 
Moses is shown in Table 2. In comparing the data encountered in the two lists we first 
note that beginning with Hayk there are no more (and perhaps fewer) than fourteen 
generations in the short list, whereas there are no fewer than fifty-four generations in the 
longer one. P’amavaz, for example, is the fourteenth sovereign in the short list while 
Pamuas, obviously the same personage, is fortieth in the long. Zareh and his son Armog, 
however, who precede P’amavaz in the short list and are separated from him by only two 
generations, succeed Pamuas in the long list by nine generations. In addition to this, two 
rulers appearing in the short list, Sarhank and Biwrat, are absent from the much longer 
list of Pseudo-Moses, while there is no mention in the former of any Armenian sovereign 
ruling at the time of Alexander. Telescoping also is evident in the shorter list: the rule of 
the Babylonians is followed directly by that of the Medes and no mention is made of the 
reign of the Assyrians after the Babylonians or of the Persians after the Medes. 

II. 

Our first step in attempting to ascertain what might be valid in these lists is to 
determine which, if any, of these kings can be identified from external sources. For this 
purpose we shall concentrate on the longer redaction of the list as all identifiable names 
are contained therein, while several such names are missing in the shorter version. 

Obviously the material from Noah through Thomgarma is totallyBiblical and served to 
link the newly Christianized Armenians to the genealogy of nations contained in Genesis. 
This attempt shows the influence of Hippolytus of Rome who, in his Chronicle, traced 
the Armenians from Thogarma, a version of their origin followed by most Armenian and 
Georgian writers. 8 Even here, however, a grain of truth (or a remarkable coincidence) is 
revealed when we recall that in Genesis Thogarma represents Til-garimmu, the Assyrian 
name for an ancient state in east central Anatolia, probably of Phrygian origin, and 
further recall that Herodotus claimed that the Armenians originally were Phrygian colo¬ 
nists. 9 As for the remaining names in the longer list, we may single out the following as 
those on which some light may be shed: 

[ 1 ] Hayk. The Armenians call themselves Hayk’ (sing. Hay), and Hayk is regarded as the 
eponymous progenitor of their race. Originally a divine figure, under the influence 
of Christianity he was reduced to “one of the giants” and was made out to be a son 
of Thogarma. 10 If, indeed, the Armenians were of Phrygian origin, and Til- 
garimmu, immediately to the west of later Armenia, was a Phrygian formation, then 
Hayk, son of Thogarma, might well have become a personification of the Armenians 
as offshoots of Til-garimmu. Beginning here Moses of Khoren appears to be sum¬ 
marizing, albeit in a highly garbled form, the history of ancient Urartu, the memory 
of which appears to have survived, however vaguely, in the Armenian historical 
tradition. His description of how the various sons and grandsons of Hayk expanded 
from their original homeland in Vayots Tzor and Hark’, for example, is parallel to 
the actual conquest of the Armenian plateau by the Urartians moving out from 
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their center around Lake Van, on the north shore of which lay Hark’ and on the 
south shore Vayots Tzor. Hayk’s son Armenak is said to have settled in the plain of 
Ararat; Armenak’s elder grandson, Gegham, along Lake Gegham (now Lake Sevan) 
further east; Gegham’s second son Sisak gave his name to Sisakan (Siwnik’), the 
region immediately south of the lake; finally, Gegham’s son Aram is described as a 
great conqueror who subjected the entire Armenian plateau to his rule. This ac¬ 
count, however streamlined, is a reasonably accurate description of the growth of 
Urartu as we know it, but it was reduced by the Armenian historical tradition to 
straightforward genealogical history. 

[2] Armenak. Armenak may be connected in some way with Erimena, a late and to date 

little-known king of Urartu (ca. 625 B.C.). Again, however, Armenak may be purely 
eponymous in origin, for it is owing to his exploits, we are told by Pseudo- 
Moses, that the Hayk were called ‘Armenians’ by other nations. 

[3] Armais. He is not known to any outside source but there is a possibility that his 

name cloaks that of Argisti, one of the two most important Urartian monarchs, and 
thus that it should be read as *Argais, an easy spelling error to make in the Ar¬ 
menian script. Argisti I (ca. 786-764 or ca. 780-754 B.C.) was the founder of the 
city of Argishtihinili, later called Armavir, and Armais is credited in the Primary 
History with being the founder and eponym of this same city. Since Argisti was the 
first Urartian king to reach Mt. Aragadz on the northern edge of the Ararat plain, it 
is not unlikely that this mountain was named after him as well. According to 
Pseudo-Moses Aragadz, however, was named after Armenak which could mean that 
Armenak/Armais/* Argais/Argisti were one and the same individual. 11 

Moses makes Manavaz the younger son or Armenak and a brother of Armais, 
but he is almost certainly an historical memory of the Urartian ruler Menuas (ca. 
810-ca. 786 B.C.). 12 Baz, the son of Manavaz, can be recognized in the Urartian 
prince Bias, a contemporary of Argisti cited in a Urartian inscription. 13 Arast, a son 
of Armais, who is said by Moses to have given his name to the river Arax (Arm., 
Yerashk) is possibly the Urartian prince Erias, another contemporary of Argisti, 
whose territory seems to have been located in the Ararat plain, precisely along the 
Arax river. 14 

[5] Gegham. He is said to have left Armenia and gone to the shore of a great lake which 
was thenceforward called Gegh, and to have settled people in a region called after 
him—Geghak’unik’. Gegham, then, was probably not a person but an eponym—a 
personification of the lake (now called Sevan) and district of Geghak’uni, whose 
names are actually derived from Welikuhi, the name of this region even before the 
time of Urartu, which conquered it in the late eighth century B.C. 1S Sisak, brother 
of [6] Harma and son of Gegham, can only be another eponym, and a late one at 
that. Sisak is said to have been the ancestor of the princes of Siwnik’, a province on 
the southern border of Geghak’uni. It was called Sisakan by the Sasanids (who ruled 
Persia from 226 to 637 A.D.); this term was unknown to Armenian historiography 
before the seventh century A.D. and was first used by a Syrian writer only in the 
sixth century. 16 

[7] Aram. This is certainly Aramu (mid-ninth century B.C.), the first known ruler of 
Urartu. This identification is based not only on the similarity of names but also on 
the historical information on Aram provided by Pseudo-Moses which, emphasizing 
the conquests of Aram and his wars with Assyria, can only refer to the exploits of 
Aramu. The growing belief that the successors of Aramu were not his descendants 
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may be the reason that the successors were not known to Pseudo-Moses, his infor¬ 
mation on Aramu perhaps having been preserved in the family to which he be¬ 
longed. 

[8] Ara. The Primary History in both versions makes Ara a son of Aram, although the real 
Aramu was (so far as we know) succeeded directly by a king named Sarduri I (fl. 
834 B.C.). Ara, however, was known to one outside source. Plato in his Republic 
referred to “Er son of Armenius” (or, perhaps, “Er the Armenian”) in a context 
which can only be that of Ara. 17 The fact that Plato—so much closer to the period 
in question than our Armenian texts-referred to Er’s father as Armenius makes it 
possible to suggest that Er son of Armenius, Ara son of Aram, and perhaps the 
earlier Armais son of Armenak were variant images of the same person. The Primary 
History's historical data concerning Ara are very dubious. Although he is considered 
to have been the contemporary of Semiramis of Assyria (i.e., Sammuramat, 
812-803), this queen actually was a contemporary of the important Urartian ruler 
Menuas (ca. 810-781) and it is more likely that Ara, if he ever existed, has been 
rendered as an Armenian version of the Asianic deity Arash or Attys, whose legend 
his story strongly resembles. 

[21]Shavarsh or Shavash. A certain Sabaris is mentioned by Xenophon as a son of an 
Armenian king in the time of Cyrus the Great (559-530 B.C.). See [46] below. 

[26] Hrant. This is an Armenian version of the Iranian (Avestan) aurand/aurvant, ‘mighty’ 
or ‘hero,’ which was usually rendered into Greek as Orontes. The Orontids were the 
first independent dynasty of Armenian rulers; other members of this house appear 
later in the list and will be discussed below. 

[30] Zarmayr is said to have played a major role in the Trojan War as an ally of Priam of 
Troy. No such figure appears in the Greek accounts of this conflict; nor are the 
Armenians mentioned with it in any connection. 

[37] Skayordi. This is not a name at all but an epithet meaning ‘son of the giant’ or 
perhaps ‘son of the Scyth.’ If the latter is the case—and it is very possible—then this 
could only have been designated as a personal name long after the original meaning 
of the term Saka— Iranian for the Scythians—had been forgotten. It is known that 
the Scythians invaded the Armenia area in the seventh century B.C. and it is not 
impossible that in this little-known and confused period between the disappearance 
of Urartu and the rise of the Orontid kingdom a ruler of Armenia or part of 
Armenia could have been the son of a Scythian chieftain, perhaps by an Armenian 
princess. 

[45] Ervant. Cited as a contemporary of Darius III (336-330 B.C.), this is another Orontid 
name and must refer to Orontes II, satrap of Armenia from ca. 344 to ca. 331 B.C. 

[46] Tigran. Cited as a contemporary of Cyrus the Great, we are on firmer ground here, 

for according to Xenophon’s historical romance Cyropaedia (early fourth century 
B.C.) there was an ally of Cyrus who had two sons, Tigranes and Sabaris. 18 Now 
Sabaris is a Greek form of an Armenian rendering of the Persian name usually 
translated into Greek as Xerxes. Xenophon’s use of a Greek form of that Armenian 
rendering reveals the Armenian source for his data, which further enhances its value 
for our purpose. It is interesting to note that a king named Shavarsh appears earlier 
in the list as the great-great-great-grandfather of Hrant. 

[47] Vahagn. Son of Tigran. This is an Armenian version of the Indo-Iranian Vrtrahan or 
VereSragna, a deity identified with the Greek Hercules. 19 Much is made of the 
exploits of Vahagn by Pseudo-Moses (I. 31; II. 12), and he specifically tells us that 
he had once been worshipped as a god. This is emphasized in his statement that the 
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hereditary high priests of Armenia were descended from him. In this memory we 
have a clear example of the common practice whereby a deity is transformed into 
an ancestor. 

Bagaram-Angegh, found as a king in the short list and as a collateral member of the 
royal family in the longer one (where he is called Tork’-Angegheay), was another deity 
reduced to human stature. Angegh-Tork is a syncretism of Tarku, the Anatolian god of 
vegetation and the proto-Armenian god of the underworld. He is also an equivalent of the 
Sumerian-Akkadian god Nergal, as is demonstrated by the fact that Angegh is used in the 
Armenian Bible to translate Nergal wherever that name appears in the original Hebrew 
(e.g., IV Kings, 17:30). 

The Orontid dynasty ruled Armenia from ca. 401 until ca. 200 B.C. It began with 
two satraps (Orontes I and II) ruling Armenia for the Persians prior to Alexander the 
Great. Orontes II became king after Alexander’s conquest of the Persian empire. Orontes 
was followed by Mithranes, Orontes III, Samus, Arsames, Xerxes, [Abdissares?], and 
Orontes IV. 20 A certain Artaxias then rose against the Orontids and became master of 
Armenia proper, while the Orontid Zariadris retained control of the western province of 
Sophene, threw off the yoke of the Seleucid successors of Alexander in Syria, and 
established Sophene as a separate state. 

Of these Orontid rulers, Orontes IV, overthrown by Artaxias, is remembered by 
Pseudo-Moses as Eruand overthrown by Artashes, while the same author remembers 
Zariadris of Sophene, who threw off the Seleucid yoke, as Zareh, who overthrew the 
Assyrians (read: Syrians). Hrant [26], son of Gorak; Aravan [48], son of Vahagn and 
grandson of Eruand, and Armog [51], son of Zareh (read: Artok, that is, Artanes, the 
name given by Strabo to Orontes V, the last Orontid ruler deposed in 95 B.C.) are all 
probably members of this same dynasty as well. 21 Note, however, the chronological 
imbroglio caused by the confusion—frequent in Armenian historiography—between 
Asorestan (Assyria), and Asorik’ (Syria). As a result the overthrow of Seleucid rule was 
projected back 400 years and remembered as the overthrow of Assyrian suzerainty. 22 
Note also that Armenian historical tradition made one continuous dynasty of the kings of 
Urartu (most of whom, though, remained unknown to that tradition), the Orontids, and 
the Artaxiads. Still later in the same tradition, but after the list found in the Primary 
History, the Arsacid dynasty is made to follow directly after the Artaxiads, although 
there was an interval of more than fifty years (and many rulers) between them. Further¬ 
more, the kings of all four dynasties were regarded as belonging to a single royal line 
springing from Haik and ultimately from Noah. 

III. 

Thus of the fifty-four kings listed from Haik through Vahe, a bare sixteen can be 
identified—even fewer with certainty—with known historical figures, or at least linked 
with events in real Armenian history. On the other hand, there is no mention of any of 
the other rulers of Urartu (Sarduri, Ishpuina, Menuas, and Rusa) except perhaps, as we 
have seen, Argisti and Erimena. Nor, we might add, do the names of the chief Urartian 
deities, Khaldi and Teisheba, appear in the list, although at least two gods of the pagan 
Armenian pantheon do appear. 

The attempt to provide a chronological framework for this kinglist by citing Biblical 
and other contemporaries for some of the monarchs is patently a fantasy and dates from 
the Christian period of Armenian history, that is, the fourth century or later. Moreover, 
the length of the list and the actual length of time separating each of the known 
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non-Armenian contemporaries as determined by modem historical research, are hope¬ 
lessly at variance with one another. If Aram, for example, was in fact a contemporary of 
Abraham (ca. 2000 B.C.) his son Ara could hardly have been a contemporary of the 
Assyrian Queen Semiramis (812-803 B.C.). Meanwhile some thirty generations separate 
Ara from Paruyr, a supposed contemporary of Sardanapalus of Assyria (Ashurbanipal, 
668-624 B.C.). The length of the list is itself an indication of its spurious character. 
Allowing thirty years for a generation (which is a good statistical average) the fifty-four 
generations between Haik and Alexander the Great would place the date of the former at 
ca. 1957 B.C. 23 The chronological indications in the list, the genealogical linking of one 
king to another, and the indications of contemporaneity with prominent non-Armenian 
figures are thus of almost no value. The question which must now be asked is where did 
the other thirty-eight names come from, and how was this genealogical scaffolding 
erected? 

The answer to both questions lies in the nature of the Armenian state, which, far 
from being the strong centralized and unified monarchy it was often depicted as being, 
was in reality a federation of princely states under a relatively weak king who was 
regarded by the princes simply as a first among equals. 24 Consequently many of the 
monarchs in the genealogy may well represent lists of remembered rulers of separate 
princely states incorporated by the Armenian historical tradition into a single immemorial 
royal dynasty. This weaving of many different lists of rulers into one was no doubt aided 
by the claim of many princely houses to be descended from Hayk, but it is also clear that 
this synthesis could have been accomplished only relatively late in Armenian history, 
when many of the Armenian princely houses had died out, and after the monarchy had 
been extinct long enough for tradition to have endowed it with an exclusivity of sover¬ 
eignty which no Armenian royal dynasty had ever possessed. Now these conditions were 
already present in the seventh century A.D., when the Armenian royal houses, once about 
fifty in number, had been reduced to fewer than thirty, and the Arsacid monarchy had 
been in ‘abeyance’ since 428. 25 

They were much more of a reality, however, in the late eighth century, when 
Pseudo-Moses is believed to have compiled his work, and we may note that not only is it 
in his version of the Primary History that we find most of our details for the descent of 
princely houses from scions of the mythical royal house of Hayk, but it is Pseudo-Moses 
who, long after the extinction of the Arsacids, was the first to endow the Armenian 
monarchy, ex post facto as it were, with a monopoly of sovereignty it had never 
possessed. The list of ‘kings’ was then swollen by the addition of the names of such gods 
as Vahagn and Angegh who, under the influence of Christianity, were reduced from 
deities to kings and duly entered into the list. The blending of gods and mortals into one 
genealogical tree suggests traces of the ancient pagan concept of the descent of kings from 
gods, as well as the equally typical ancient idea of divine kingship. The genealogy found 
in the Primary History is thus a mythical construction woven with genuine threads of the 
religion and history of early Armenia. In Toumanoff’s words these lists are “a blend of 
theogonies of the pagan past—divinities become heroes in the Christian monuments—with 
a pell-mell of reminiscences about the Vannic [i.e., Urartian], Scythian, proto-Armenian, 
and early Armenian rulers.” 26 

In sum, the kinglist found in the Primary History exhibits many signs of artificiality, 
including excessive lengthening of the past, a total lack of usurpers, dynastic changes and 
multiple reigns, personification of eras by folk heroes, the arranging of contemporary 
rulers as successive, and extended father/son succession. To these points may be added 
such particularities as the confusion of two identically named rulers as one, the possible 
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confusion of variants of the same name as more than one ruler, and, finally, the intro¬ 
duction of deities into the list in the guise of mere mortals, albeit of heroic dimensions. 

One thing is clear from our examination of the long and short Armenian royal 
genealogies: as history it is too hopelessly muddled to serve by itself for a reconstruction 
of the history of early Armenia or for the sequence and lives of its rulers. In recognizing 
the dubious quality of the material in the Primary History we may note that the 
Armenians were not totally preliterate before the invention of the Armenian alphabet in 
the fifth century A.D. The existence of a proto-Armenian alphabet in the early Christian 
period is mentioned, some Greek and Latin inscriptions have been found in Armenia, and 
three royal inscriptions in Aramaic from the time of Artaxias (ca. 200 B.C.) have also 
been discovered. In addition, the Urartians used the cuneiform system of writing before 
the establishment of an Armenian state, while Armenia itself was surrounded by literate 
peoples—Greeks, Persians, Aramaeans, etc.—and had access to their records. 27 Yet, for all 
this, it is clear that their historical tradition is very faulty. 

At the same time, however, it is no less clear that, despite the passage of many 
centuries, some valid, though distorted, recollections of some names and events did 
persist. Although the Armenian historical tradition, in the genealogical idiom established 
in the eighth century, is hopelessly defective, we can gain insights from the very nature of 
the distortions. While the material in the earliest portions of the Primary History cannot 
be regarded and used as factual data, our ability to compare them with what we know of 
the recorded history of the period and region can be analytically useful, particularly for 
societies for which such extraneous materials are not available. 
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TABLE I 

The Early Rulers of Armenia: The Short Redaction 

A [ 1 ] Haik of the race of Japhet 
B [2] Armaniak (son of Haik) 

C [3] Aramais (son of Armaniak) 

D [4] Amassia (son of Aramais) 

E [5 ] Gegham (son of Amassia) 

F [6] Harm a (son of Gegham) 

G [7] Aram (son of Harma) 

H [8] Ara (son of Aram and contemporary of Semiramis) 

I [50] Zareh (a descendant of Zareh; governor under the Assyrians) 

J [51] Armok (governor under the Assyrians) 

K [—] Sarhank (governor under the Assyrians) 

L [21?] Shavash (governor under the Assyrians) 

M [40] P’amavaz (contemporary of Nebuchadnezzar) 

N [52] Bakam (son of P’amavaz) 

O Biwrat (son of Bakam) 

Figures in brackets refer to corresponding names in Table 2. The relationship of J, K, L, and M to I is 
not stated, but the inference seems to be that they were descended from him. 


TABLE 2 

The Early Rulers of Armenia: The Long Redaction 

[ 1 ] HAIK (son of Thogarma, son of Thiras, son of Gomer, son of Japhet, son of Noah) 

[ 2 ] ARMENAK (son of Haik) 

[3] ARMAIS (son of Armenak; his brothers Kadmos, Khor, and Manavaz, and his nephew Baz, 
son of Manavaz, are also mentioned) 

[4 ] AMASIA (son of Armais) 

[5 ] GEGHAM (son of Amasia) 

[6] HARMA (son of Gegham) 

[7] ARAM (son of Harma and contemporary of Abraham) 

[8] ARA (son of Aram and contemporary of Semiramis) 

[9] Ara II (son of Ara I) 

[10] Anushavan (son of Ara II) 

[11] Paret (son of Anushavan) 

[12] Arbak (son of Paret) 

[13] Zavan (son of Arbak and contemporary of Moses) 

[ 14 ] P’amak (son of Zavan) 

[15] Sur (son of P’amak) 

[16] Havanak (son of Sur) 

[17] Vashtak (son of Havanak) 

[18] Haikak I (son of Vashtak) 

[19] Ampak (son of Haikak I) 

[20] Amak (son of Ampak) 
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Table 2 (continued) 

[21] Shavarsh (son of Arnak) 

[22] Norayr (son of Shavarsh) 

[23] Vstak (son of Norayr) 

[24] Kar (son of Vstak) 

[25 ] Gorak (son of Kar) 

[26] Hrant/Orontes (son of Gorak) 

[27] Entzak (son of Hrant and contemporary of Samson) 

[28] Gghak (son of Entzak) 

[ 29 ] Hore (son of Gghak) 

[ 30 ] Zarmayr (son of Hore and contemporary of both David and the Trojan War) 

[31] Berj (son of Zarmayr) 

[32] Arbun (son of Berj) 

[33] Bazuk (son of Arbun) 

[34] Hoy (son of Bazuk) 

[ 35 ] Husak (son of Hoy) 

[36] Kaypak (son of Husak) 

[ 37 ] Skayordi (son of Kaypak) 

[38] Paruyr (son of Skayordi and contemporary of Sardanapalus of Assyria) 

[39] Hrachia (son of Paruyr) 

[40 ] PARNUAS (son of Hrachia) 

[41 ] Bajuj (son of Pamuas) 

[42] Karnak (son of Bajuj) 

[43] Pavos (son of Karnak) 

[44] Haikak II (son of Pavos) 

[45] Hrvant/Orontes (son of Haikak II) 

[46] Tigran (son of Hrvant/Orontes and contemporary of Cyrus the Great) 

[47] Vahagn (son of Tigran) 

[48] Aravan (son of Vahagn) 

[49] Nerseh (son of Aravan) 

[50] ZAREH (son of Nerseh) 

[51] ARMOK (son of Zareh) 

[52] BAKAM (son of Armok) 

[53] Van (son of Bakam) 

[54] Vahe (son of Van; killed in battle with Alexander the Great) 

Names in caps also appear in Table 1. 
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O-dputptimuputp, iThGp zuim ppj putG qpmhGp IPuiutphnu Dinfiuijhgni tiutupG, 
ut)G ti tip putGp pGpGutpbGuuiqpud|utG vinqhppg, np fiiuGippiqmd bG Gpiu bppmili 
liut ipttGuiljUiG tp, pp ui 2 piuiuimpjmGp RptlGuilpuGnul qpbp t fHnfivu ptuqutpntil, 
IjjuiGpp i|hpjpG ututppGbppG bqtq fc GluU -fthumGnitl: P>p bp putupp nt pirn Gp, np Gut 
tuGipuGnul t <cKuJuiGutpiuqpnipiniG>, upuijnul t 952 p. U uulutpun[mU 1138/1187 pp. 
tphtgphpp Gliutputqpmpjuttlp, pGq nprtul piudutGijniG t hphp Jut up: UnutjpG tlutuG 
pGqqppnu! t 952—1051 pp. rjhtqphpp GljuiputqpnipjmSp, utjupGpG' ilbl) fiutpjmputti- 
pul)p ujuiimJmpjmG, bpl|pnpq tlutup' 1051—1101 pp.' fipumG uiuipt(ui tqutin JmpjmG, 
pulj bppnpq tlutup RutugGmtl t ifpGjU 1136/1137 pp.: 

«d'uuIutGuiljuiqpmpjmGG» ul|uiputl t bpl|pnul inutpui&i(ui& um(p Gputputgpm- 
pptttlp: bpb Gputuip mGbGuiGp bpl|pnprj U bppnprj tlutubpp upqpm J nmfiutjbgm 
pnqutb Gtputfnul|UiG tgtpp, uitqui utquiubjp tp, np umut^pG tlutuG tl ujbuiji t Gthufi 
Gbpui&rppjniG mGbGutp: Piujg, qdpuiptumipuip, utjG jp U)UtfiiqutGi|b[, qntgb k fltn- 
fiutjbgpG mqbgbj t unlpmi 2 bpljp GbputbmpjniGp t|bp 5 >mtl qptq, piujg jp fiutugphjt 
fhnfiutjbgni utnjk jnipg qthlutpmpjniGGbp tpG l|utGqGutft: Uhp ifpgGuirjutpjutG 
U|UumIpjGhpp tlb&uttlutuGmpjniGp qptq t qniut fiutjng iguumlnipjmG puul GmjGpup 
tip GutfiuiGqp igutintlmpjmG, utjGpGt ninfiutjkgpG, utiqpbjntp fiuq rfnqm/pqp fiuttluip 
uipututlpupq putpq tip <hutIuiGiul)ui 2 P 2 UiGniiI, ^tp piupnq Gjmpp uqqtqpup pGqqppp- 
tlutjp ptuiluiputptjbi: "uut umpupliub pp qpkp nj ttputjG fiutjng tqtuinGnipjniGp, tank 
fiuqng' RutpUtuG dnqntlmpqGkpp fibut niGUgiuS tpnpifiutptupbpnipjniGGbpp upuunlm- 
pjmGp, npnGg fibut fiutjbpp, fiiupuiuuuqpp pbpGiutlp, uuipu)i[utb tpG 2^^^ Gbg 
tlinGb): U,putuututG k Uqt/uiGp, uipiuptu.l|UiG ptuqp^>tujnipjniG, PjniqutGqptu, Pnq- 
quipput, t?qpu|tnnup StuippGjiuGGhp, uhijmp pnippbp b pmpgutl)tuG p 2 ptuiGnipjmG- 
Sbp, ptutjuipppGbp U piuijiuppuig p2pnuGnipjmGGUp, utfiiu nj pppt| gmgutpp utjG 
bpppGbpp, puiquulnpmpimGGhpp k p 2 ptutGnipjniGGbpp, npnGg u|uumImpjutGp Gut 
utju l|uul utjG 2 Uttpnt( tqhtnp t utGqputqutnGutp: ‘but ujbmp t oqimjbp nj ifputjG 
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fiuijljuilpuG uiqpjmpGbppg, uijjU ugixpimni|np bp qpiifbi pjmqiuGquiljiuG uiqpjmpGfa- 
ppG, $puiGl( piuquipppGbpp qpijui&pGUppG Ijuiii RhGg ipputGpGhppG luG&Guuqhu' ptlui- 
Guqni uiju pun! uqG qhujpp tfuiupG: til Giu uijq qnp&p fiuignqmpjuiGp t Ipuuiuipfel: 

UnuigpG iliuup Ghliquippu iqxuuiGiupjmGp Gut 2 Uipiuqphi b « 2 Uitn uinuio dGifuiS 
uiljiuGuiutbu U uipuiGguqmp bquift liuipqljuiGg [uiuuifirp] RpiIiuG \|pm U RpG ujuun- 
iIuiqppGhpp [qnp&bpG] pGpbpgbimi, iquiunluiqppGhp, mtphp lupuiGuiuibu bpG bqh\ 
pninp uiGgpbppG»: r ldpiupumupiup, Gui 2 p uiuqpu pp oqimuqnp&uid iquumSuiqppGbppg 
U nj Gbljp luGmGp: Siljuq duuIuiGuilgn 2 P 2 UiGp libq RuijuiGp u|wimituqppGhppg (8ui- 
ujnifi BiuqpuunniGp, 4mfRuiGGbu n>piuupiiufiuiljbpingp, UuihipuiGnu SuipnGhgp, Uppu- 
imuljbu biuuuipi|hpuigp) U nj, ifbljp qupbp Gui £p oqiruiqnpdlq, ujpuip bGjiuitjpb), 
np Gpui Gbnpp muil) bqui& uiqpjnipGhpp u|uipquiu|hu ^bG iquifiujuiGdfc: UtliiGuijG 
(>ui ijui Gui Igu Gn i pjiu ilp Giu oqinuiqnpMq b 4uilpip UiuUiufiGhgtu upuunluiljuiG bpijp. 
flinfiiujbgnig RuijuiGp b, np 4uiljnp UuiGuifiGhgpG pp IquiGpp i|bp£pG uiuipjiGbpp 
uiGg b Ipugphi fhnfiuijnuf, nip li 4ui|uSuiGi|bt t 1085 p.: 4builuupiup, flinbuijbgpG 
Ijuipnq bp nj itpuijG oqimuqnp&ui& ipGh] Gpui fibmuqjip duimuGqmpjmGji, luj U uiGS- 
Guiu^bu 6uiGnp (JiGhj GputG: ^unfuiGuipuip 4uipnp UiuGuifiGbgni ilpj-ngmj b flmfiui- 
jbgpG &uiGnp BuiqputinniGpGhpp puiqunjnpuiljuiG U U.Gpp lj lupnqp l|n uuip ui G p qj.ijiuG- 
Ghpp lib 2 U1 PP ipuiuinuipqphppG (2u2ppp puijuhp Giuuuil|Gbpp Giujng lignin 0- piu- 
quuJnppG U fiiujng f UiriGq i( UJ P r l u| ubb Ln PG> l luiu]q B puqubp' 4ni|RuiGGbu piuqui- 
i[npbG li Ruling l|iupnqpl(nu UuipqupG niqiupl|ui& Giuuuil(Gbpp): BGj pinup, fknfiui- 
jbgpG oquujuiS ujpuip ibGb Guib pimquiGquitjuiG uiqpgupGbppg uiGi^uilpiiGnpbG, 
puijg IpiGljpbu) pG^ luqpjnipGbppg, uimujdil qdijuip t uiuhj: O-diiuip b uiubi fiiuui- 
Ijuiiqbu 10—11-pq qq. upuimlmpjiuG ijbpuipbpiuq, puiGp np 4uiljnp UuiGiufiG|igm 
«d'uuIinGuilguqpnipimGpg» oqimlbjm ipuiuinp RGuipun|npmp}mG utuqpu npn 2 h’ l ni 
pGiQ b rtuifiuijbgpG uiGiIpSpupuiGnpbG i^bpapb;i pjniqiuGquil|iuG uiqpjmpGbppg U pGip' 
UuiGuifiGbgm Gpgngnil: 

bpppnpq U bppnpq GiuubpmG Glfiupuiqpi[iu& qbiqpbpp diuGuiGiupuippgG b Bin- 
buijpgpG. Gui wpqbG fiuiGqbu b quqpu npiqhu uipuiGuiinhu li uipuiGgtuimp GbqpGuil): 
■pui pp puiquipp, quii|uinp U Jbpduipm gpguiGGbpniJ puumup4w5 qbxqpbppG t iui| 
uibqjuip b, uijq puuiuuini[ Gpui «fbuiGuiGuil)uiqpni)»jiuG» uqq bgbpp luGqGuifiuur.hip 
uipdhp niGbG U piupip bG qfiuifiuarn[bi nmniGGuiuppnqGUpp pnqilpg: 

fhnfiuqbgm ujuiimluipuiG bppp «cHuiiiuGiuliuiqpmpjmG» b, duuSiuGuipiuqpun.ufG 
fiuignpquipuiGmpjuidp 2 UJ P UJ GP I 1 UI ^ UjUiuiJmpjmG: flinfiuijbgpG qbiqpbpp ni qbU'pbpp 
unup uip&uiGuiqpnqp gb, uig mutmlGuiuppnq, Gui pp nipnijG GmnbgmGG mGp, qpmp 
qGiufiunnhi, uqu ljuiG uijG uiG&GuiqnpnipjutG puipp qnp&bptj: ‘Oui inuippbp^mil b 
Gbp piuqnal uiq UjUiimfpgGbppg ilp puipbnp umuiGSuiriuiuipmpjuidp. Gui nqj fiuijm- 
pjuiG iquiuutmpjmGG b qpniJ, «4wjuiuuhuG uiqqp» U «4iujiuuinuiG ui 2 [uuipfi]i» upuui- 
Gnip(niGp: t?pb Gbp Jp 2 UI PP upuuiGpjGbpp fiiuiiuip fiuijpUGppq uiGUGpg umuig GpuiGg 
pGp4 GuifiuiGqG b' '•l,uanqmpuil|uiUp l UjniGppp, Bppuipp, SuipnGp li uiqG, ITuimtabnu 
fhnfiuqbgm fivuJuip fiuijpbGppp uijq pn^ripp uaJpnqjnipjniGG b r uimuGg uuifiGuiGGbpp: 
O-bn unjtqpG, flinfiuijbgpG pp ui 2 piuiumi|»juiG iShj GuiGpuiGuiuG mhq b inuqpu qbiq- 
pbpp pbpGuiGp 4uijuiuuiuiGp uuifiGiuGGbppg qmpu uinbqdipuS Ruij p 2 piuiGni]ejniG- 
GbppG, wjq pi-fruG GuiU fibnuufnp f >bppbGqtuG fiwuuiuumfiuft p 2 piuiGnipiuiGp: 

LTuiuipbnu flinfiiujbgni «chuJuiGiupuiqpmpjtuGp» juipniGmljbi b 9-ppqnp bpbgp, 
npp Riuugpbj b uijG iIpGgU 1162/1163 pp.: 'bbpgpGpu UuiupG GmjGujUu ppg puifi b 
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RimuiGf): %upquuqbu qfiuibGp, np pbuniGgh hpbg tp: "urn qpnu! t pjmqutGrpuljUiG 
Ljuijuhp utuupuuiui q nipjm GGbp fi duiufiG Phlfdlfiuiynuf, ITnunqfi inbp SuiGqfifi hnqdfig: 
bqbufuujfi qpuufGuiB, uiupu ^fiifiljfiuijfi Ruijl|iuljUiG f^fuuiGmpguG uipuiqqfi umipiuG- 
Gbpfi fibrn mGhgiu6 ifinfufiuipuipbpmpjmGGhpfi, fiG^iqbu U fiuij-ifpuiguilpuG l|uuqbph 
JuiufiG uqq Ijiupfi rhmtuiGuil|uifiuiun(ui6miI: *upiu 0uipmGuil|mpjuiG tTUg ilbb rnbq t 
qpuufmJ •AhumGfi U IXiupu^h 3>puiGlj f^fuuiG PuqqmfiGfi luGGuijui IjnpuuijuiG 
(1148 p.) uinpfuf ifhp 2 fiG|iu funummJiuGiufiuqp ifuipqunqbui Puipubqfi qpiub qGquip- 
&U 1 I) riqp-quidpuiGuilguGp: bph U)Uimiluil|UiG ifuuuuibpru( uqG 2mui t uiqpunn U iquiui- 
ifwipiuGfiG pfij. Gimp t inuqfiu, uitqui npiqbu fiuij qpiul(uiGmpjiuG iquiimlmpjuiG ifhj 
u)iufiupuGi[ui& GiluiG duiGpfi fiuiqifuiqjnun Gilni2, Jb& uipdbq t GUpl|iujuigGmd U' fip 
ihqifmf, li' fip 2 mpuiqpJiuG 5lim(: 

fluifiiujUgni «d'uuIuiGuil|uiqpnipimGq», Tpfiqnp bpbgfi OuipniGudjnipjtuiIp fiiuG- 
qkptl, oqimuqnp&bi t Uilpunn Uupupuiiqhuiq fip «Suipbqppfi» 2 u *puiqpiituG diuduiGiuh: 
“utu u)uipqtuu|bu uqq uulpnqj cpnp&fi RuuIuiunuimilG t Ipuimuphi: U.u)pbimf flinfitu- 
ibgmg U 9-pfiqnp bpbgfig lfmn Gbl| quip uiGg, ujuipq t, Uilpuun Uupupiuujbuip Shnpfi 
unu!| t mGhgbi «chmIuiGuil|mqpmpguG» hph nj uliqpGuiqfipp, fiuulbGuijG qhuju, 
GpuiGgfig luGiIfigungbu lupifuib ilfi qGqopfiGuilpuppuG, np 2 U1U1 unflqfi fiuipuiqunn t 
pGiuqpfiG, puiG ilbp Ghnpfi uiuil| bqiuft «duuIuiGuilpuqpmpjiuG» qpjxuqpbpp, ppnGp 
piqnpG tl, qrfpuifuimupuip, uipuHuqpifiutr bG 17-pq quipfig nj umiug: Ujq fnliuuinmj 
Uilpiuinfi «Stupbqprup[mGp» oqimulpnp t' uppuiqpbpu fiuuluip «d*unIuiGuilpuqpmppuG»' 
qpfqGbpfi itbqpmf uiqunfuiqi|ui& Jfi 2 uipq pGpbpgmJGbp: 

flin.fiuiihgm «d’Un!uiGuil|UtqpnipimGp» uipqhG 2 nl t'2 bpl|ni quip t, fiGj quipShv t 
upuimfuiptuGGhpfi mumGGuiufipmppuG umuiplpuG: IWpnqjmpjuutp uijG uiniugftG uiG- 
quitl pnju t uibuhi tq. T'jnqnpfihfi .f)puiGubpbG puipqihuGmpjunlp (Chronique de 
Matthieu d 1 Edesse (952—1136), avec la Continuation de Grcgoire '<le Pretre 
jusqu' en 1162 ... par Ed. Dulaurier, Paris, 1858): ITfiuqG 1869 p. t, np <&m- 
duiGuil)uiqpm pjuiG» fiuijhphG pGuiqfipp uinuigfiG uiGqunl imju inhuunf ('himmimpfiiG 
ITuiuiptnufi nmfliujbgini, bpmuuiqbl, 1869): 1898 p. cduului G ui l| ui qp n 1 ppu G » uu|b|fi 
ifiuiqunnuip pGuiqfipp pmfuiGquihnq tgilfiui&Gfi ITuqp Upnnfi Nh 1693 (uqdd lTui 2 inngfi 
uiGifuiG UunnbGuiquipuiGfi .Ns 1896 fibnuiqfipp) qpjuiqpfi fifidxuG qpui ITuulppb i|uip- 
quoqbui Ublfip IXqunlpuGp li \>bpubu uuiplpmfiuq SUp-UfipuiihuuiGp fipuiliuiGvugpfiG 
Ifuiuipbnu riinfiuiibgm «d'uiiIuiGuil|mqpmppuG» hptipnpq fipuiuiuipuilimpimGp: UmiG 
iu 2 lumpfiuipuip puipqduiGmpjmGp, np umuipfiG uiGqiuit jniqu inbuiuif 1973 p., «4ui- 
puuinuiG» fipunnuipuitpmpiuiG cAuij rtiuuihGuiqfipGUp» GuunbGuiguipnq, t|uiuiuipi(ui& t- 
uiiq pGuiqpfi fifuIuiG qpui, Glpuinfi uinGhimf fiG^iqhu bpmuuiqbilfi fipuiuuupuilpiipiniGp, 
uqGu|bu tq ITuiuibGuiquipuiGnul iquifi^nq djmu qpjiuqpbpp: 

1962 p. UGljuipuijniG iniju uibuunf ITuiuiphnu ninfiuijhgm «d'uiJuiGuil)uiqpm- 
ppuG> pmppbpbG puipqduiGmpimGp (Urfali Mateos Vekayinamesi (952—1186) 
ve Papaz Grigor' un zeyli (1136—1162). Tiirkgeye geviren H. D. Andreasyan, 
noflar E. Puiairricr. M. Halil Yinang ceviren, Ankara, 1962. Turk Tarih Kurumu 
Yayinlardan, II seri, 21): «dnmfiuGudguqpmpimGG» mGfi GuiU uiGqibpbG puipq- 
GuiGmpimG (A. E. Dostourian, The Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa. Transl. 
from the original Armenian, with Commentary and Introduction. Ann Arbors- 
University Microfilms, 1972, 2 vols., pp. 752): tTuunphnu flinfiuqbgm «(hmhu- 
GudpuqpmpjuiG* 'I,mqujp 2 unqunnfi fipiuuiuipuiqmpjuiG pGuiqfipp, npfi GfiGuiG ifpui t 
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I)immupi(ui5 umjG puipqGuiGmpjmGp, fypnnt t fihtnbjuq r|hr' 6 vuqjipp. «' 6 uiunlmp)uG 
tupuipbuq ITwutptnuJi Whb]i puifiiuGuijJt Dmfiiuibgini i[iuuG PiuqpiuuimGhiug jMuquu- 
inpuigG U uqpig puiqGiug 0-S (400/951) pmuil|tuGtG utubuq ityGjU }i fl<3*U« 
(611/1162) pJuG umupuihuq»: fkn.fiuqhg)iG )ip hplpml fimGqjnqmi uiufyiuij JiGpGiu- 
IjhGuuiqputtpuG uinqhpmil, hpp inhri)i-uiGinhq|i ui 2 ]uiuuinuf t pGpgftUi Jip Gi(iuuinm- 
pimGp, q]ruiUit>pGhpli uuil|ua|mpjmGp U wfyuipnipjni.Gp, qppfi (SuilpuinJiG JiphG «Uh 6 
piufiuiGui» ^tp uiG\(uiG(n fhnfiiujhgm «d'UutmGuUpuqpmpimGp» fiuiugi/nul t JJiGj-U 
fiuqng uinduip}i 585 (1186) pi(iu^uiGp, uijGJiGj, JuGqpn uinuiplgu i|hpGiuqpnuI grujg 
t mpi(ui&, np im(iuq hpl)G, (ipp, pGrvqplpud t GjiGjU fiuqng innGiupJi 611 (1162) 
pijiul^uiGG pGlpu& pbujpbpfi 2 u, I' UJr H 1 UJ ^Pl! : 'Guipq t, up gpppp i[hpGuiqpmi qpjiip 
}Ji tl Juhughi, np 1186 p. fihuin pGljuib pUu(php(i 2 lu t llu 0f llu 6pi! upuvilpuGnui t ni 
ph fUnfiuqhgiu, rug 9-pfiqnp bphgp qpjJiG: bi). ilhpguuqhu, fiGpp' UWnphnu fhn- 
fiuqhgfiG, }ip iu 2 )uuiinuiGpG uiGi|uiGnnI t ni ph «' 6 uiinGnipjmG>, uiq «d'unliuGui^iu- 
qpmpjniG*: 


1 flinfiuqhgfiG oquiurqnpbruil t fvwjng pijvulpuGp: Ouilpuq&bpnnl ilhGp gmjg hGp 
imuijiu, pb flinfiuqhgm G 2 iu 5 pi|uilpjuGp Ghp^uijmGu q.np 6 tu&t(iiq n'p pi(uil|uiG)iG t 
fiuii5uiU|iuuiiuu)uuiGmif puui bp. 0-iniinp(ih(i: 

2 ghquiGmGp fiuq GuiwhGiuqpmpjuiG Gh« ul|qpGuiljuiG 2P2 ul G m 'l oq- 
unnqnpbi(nul tp «uquup> G 2 iuGuil)mpjun}p, fihimuquqnul uljuhg G 2 uiGuiljbi «ugtipu|ity»' 
}i fiiul)iuqpmpjniG «pmppji»: light «unu 6 fil|» «pmpp> t G 2 UxGiul)nnt: 

s flinfiuiG Ipuit bqhufouG gnpupyuG t mGhghi SfiqpuiG puiqui i|np]ig, qnigh U 
tiuiljbrvnGuigfiGbp)) infipunqhuimpjniGJig tl lunutg: Upuipuilputt ui)ipunqhuimpjuiG imul) 
GGuig GfiGjlL 1032 p., hpp iujG qpunjijhg qnpunjuip ITiuGfiiultfi Ifnqilfig: 

4 UJnip' puirpnp bifipiuin qbinji lug iuifi|iG, tlthuuuqtig (uiphl' <tmlu) fijniu)iu- 
uipUJnunp; UpuipGbpJi SbnpmG GGuig GfiGjU 934 p. U pjmqxuGpuig(iGhp}iG uiGguu( 
fiuquiqqfi GiUiGuujnp qnpuuluip £.ni|fiuiGGhu Umpt|nuuu)i guiGphpmj: 

5 'nuimul)UiiIiuGnup (6)i2 u ’D' upnpuiljJnJmthGnu) luGniG it, uiji iqut 2 innG: Ujrpqhu 
tp l^njilnij pjmquiGqut^uiG ljuijuhp ubGbljtuujbuip: lljumbq Junupp iquipiul|()GniJbGnu 
M,utu)ii tblpua|UGnu(i GiuuJiG t, OnJiaGnu U, Ipujuhp iuiqop(iG}i npqm: 

J Oi^lituGnu 5ni( ulGi(uiG uiuilj fluiliuqhgliG vmjjxui qUiqpmit Gl|unn)i niGJi tqbui- 
IjuiG brntp, pbU uqq puinji unul(, npiqhu IjuiGnG, UGpuiryp\[mJ t nqj tTjigbplipuitiuiGp: 

V flinfimjhgni G 2 Uib iup 2 Uu(iuGp}\G, hpp l|qq|iG Gnpftg uiGgiui) p]mqiuGqiug}iGbp)i 
bbnpp, OnJiuGnup itp GmuGiu^gruG. lujq iup 2 uti(iuGpp qi[uuu(npmJ tp UpUhtfig qnp- 
phpt> uujuipwujhui, fiuijuiqqji bji^htfinp <t>nljuiup, npp GJi pu»Gft inuipfi uiGg ljuijup 
liniuil|4bg: (Unfiiujhgm uihqhljnipjniGp' bpbuibji uipuipGhpfi ShnpmG 400 imupji GGvu- 
qni GiuupG, 6 J 12 U 1 st: 

8 4uuJmniGp 4uqbiq(i unSjquuU tp, npJiG luniujjiG laGqiuit giupq un(hg 'u[i(jbxjinp 
<bnlpuup: bpp ((hpifiGu bphuibmG tp qinGi(inG, OnGuiGnu fyuqupp lupvupuiljuiG 
itimuGq|i uimugG lunGbim liuijuip GpuiGg qbit niquipljhg \>]iljh4inp <J>nlpuu)i bqpnpp' 
tbnG <J)nlpuu))G, GpuiG uiuqni[ Guiq]imnpnu]i piupSp iqtuuu(tuuui})GutGp U GjiuGiu^bpiiJ 
ItpUhiJig uiquipiuujUui: ITuunphnu Dmfiuijbgm i|tiuimpimGp, phU fivuUummn, urpdb- 
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The Chronicle of Matthew ofEdessa: 

Apocalypse, the First Crusade, and the Armenian Diaspora 

Christopher MacEvitt 

I N 1066/7, A Turkish emir named Afshin 1 led his troops on 
a raid on the numerous monasteries of the Amanus mountains, 
north on Antioch . 2 The result, mourned the twelfth-century 
Armenian chronicler Matteos Urhayets'i (Matthew of Edessa, ca. 
1070 -ca. 1136 ), was that “many of the holy monks were subjected to 
the edge of the sword and to being burned; moreover, their corpses 
became food for the beasts and the birds .” 3 Despite the holiness of the 
monks, their suffering and death fulfilled divine will, accomplish¬ 
ing the words of Psalm 78 : “Their young men were devoured by fire 
and no one grieved for their virgins; their priests fell under the sword 
and no one grieved for their widows .” 4 The biblical verses appeared 
as more than a rhetorical flourish from a clerical writer: they evoked 
themes woven throughout Matthew’s chronicle. While the immo¬ 
lated youths and the slain priests of Psalm 78 died by the will of their 
own wrathful God, the psalm ended with a comforting evocation of 
God’s love for the tribe of Judah and for his servant David. Similarly, 
Matthew’s chronicle depicted an angry God punishing his wayward 
flock (Christian Armenians), but ultimately it focused on an abiding 
sense of the imminent arrival of the end of the world and the atten¬ 
dant promise of redemption. 

The massacre on the mountains was evidence in a long list of 
violent episodes that proved that Matthew lived in a dark era domi¬ 
nated by God’s wrath. Like other Christian chroniclers, including 
Hydatius of fifth-century Hispania and Ralph Glaber of eleventh- 
century Burgundy , 5 Matthew was inspired to write by the sense of 
living at the turn of the ages, watching the ancient, corrupt order peel 
away and the new, perhaps glorious, perhaps terrifying, emerge. All 


1 Named Oshen in the 1898 edition, and 
Evshen in the 1869 Jerusalem edition of 
Matthews text, Patmut'iwn (Jerusalem, 
1869), 223. Dostourian surmises that this is 
a version of the Persian name Afshin. 

2 Throughout this article, I will be citing 

the Armenian text of Matthew of Edessa’s 

chronicle, using the 1898 Vagharshapat 
edition, which, as discussed below, relies 
upon the largest number of manuscripts and 

includes some critical apparatus: Matt'eos 
Urhayets‘i [Matthew ofEdessa], 
Zhamanakagrut'iwn (Vagharshapat, 1898), 


hereafter Matt'eos Urhayets‘i, 
Zhamanakagrut'iwn. All translations, 
unless otherwise noted, are from Ara 
Dostourian’s English translation: Matthew 
ofEdessa, Armenia and the Crusades , trans. 
A. E. Dostourian (Lanham, Md., 1993), here¬ 
after Matthew ofEdessa, Armenia. 

3 Matt'eos Urhayets'i, 
Zhamanakagrut'iwn , 185; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia., 125. 

4 Ps. 78: 63-64. This passage also evokes 
Ps. 79: 2-3: “Their blood flowed like water 
all around Jerusalem and there was no one 


to bury them” (Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, 
Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 186; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia, 125). 

5 R. W. Burgess, ed. and trans., The 
Chronicle of Hydatius and the Consularia 
Constantinopolitana (Oxford, 1993); Burgess, 
“Hydatius and the Final Frontier: The Fall of 
the Roman Empire and the End of the 
World,” in Shifting Frontiers in Late Antiquity, 
ed. R. W. Mathisen and H. S. Sivan 
(Aldershot, 1996), 321-32; Rodulphus 
Glaber, The Five Books of the Histories, trans. 
J. France and P. Reynolds (Oxford, 1989). 



three chroniclers faced the challenge of reconciling faith in a trium- 
phalist Christianity with defeat, disaster, or occupation. Matthew’s 
apocalyptic focus has received little attention, unlike Hydatius’s and 
Ralph’s. Only by placing Matthew within his cultural context, that 
of a diasporic Armenian community coming to terms with the effects 
of the First Crusade, can we understand how Matthew understood 
the suffering of the Armenians and unravel his seemingly contradic¬ 
tory depiction of non-Armenians. 

Writing between iioi/i and the 1130 s while Edessa was under 
Frankish rule, Matthew took as the subject of his chronicle “the 
horrible punishment {barkut‘iwn), which the Armenian nation 
endured at the hands of the long-haired and abominable Elamites, 
the nation of the Turks, and their brothers, the Romans.” 6 The Turks 
and the Byzantines (and later the Franks) were at the same time 
agents of divine retribution, the foot soldiers of Satan’s army, and 
the victims of the same punishments as the Armenians. Episodes of 
violence punctuate Matthew’s history with metronomic regularity. 
Not simply an account of events, his chronicle is a prehistory of the 
Apocalypse, and violence is the muscle that gives his history motion. 
Matthew drew his expectations of the coming Apocalypse from 
a number of sources, the most important of which was the Syriac 
account by an anonymous seventh-century author now referred to as 
pseudo-Methodius. 7 One of the most influential apocalypses of the 
medieval period, it introduced the figure of the last emperor, who 
would defeat the infidel people who oppressed Christians and then 
place his crown on the Holy Cross at Golgotha, allowing the return 
of Christ. The narrative spread quickly, becoming a part of Byzantine 
and western Christian apocalyptic traditions as well. Matthew, 
however, employed apocalyptic signs and narratives with a different 
intent than did many other medieval apocalyptists; his intent was 
not to strengthen the bulwarks of an embattled community, but to 
make clear its fragility and fast-approaching demise. Yet that demise 
would not be the result of Turkish massacres or Byzantine duplicity. 


6 Matthew uses the word barkut'iwn, 
meaning “anger, punishment, or calamity,” 
both here and throughout his chronicle to 
describe the suffering of the Armenians 
(Matt'eos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
112-13; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 83). 

7 P. Alexander, Byzantine Apocalyptic 
Tradition (Berkeley, 1985); G. J. Reinink, Die 
Syrische Apokalypse des Pseudo-Methodius 
(Leuven, 1993); and W.J. Aerts andG. A. A. 
Kortekaas, Die Apokalypse des Pseudo- 
Methodius: die Altesten Griechischen und 


Lateinischen Uhersetzungen, 2 vols. (Leuven, 
1998); C. Villagomez, “Christian Salvation 
through Muslim Domination: Divine 
Punishment and Syriac Apocalyptic 
Expectation in the Seventh and Eighth 
Centuries,” MedE 4 (1998): 203-18. The 
figure of the “last emperor” does not appear 
in the Armenian tradition until the later 
tenth century, and then in a revised version 
of the Life of Nerses, a frequently edited text 
concerning the prophecies of the fourth- 
century Armenian patriarch, translated by 


J.-R. Emine, “Genealogie de la famille de 
saint Gregoire et vie de saint Nerses,” in 
Collection des historiens anciens et modernes 
de VArminie, ed. V. Langlois (Paris, 1969), 

2: 21-41; R. Thomson, “Crusades through 
Armenian Eyes,” in The Crusades from 
the Perspective of Byzantium and the Muslim 
World, ed. A. E. Laiou and R. Parviz 
Mottahedeh (Washington, D. C., 2001), 
74-75. For further bibliography on apoca¬ 
lypticism, see note 85. 
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Matthew’s apocalyptic fears arose from the disquieting sense that 
Armenians, particularly those living in diasporic communities such as 
Edessa, were fading from sight, bleached out by Byzantine, Frankish, 
and Turkish cultural radiation. The chronicle is Matthew’s search for 
an explanation of why Armenians were becoming indistinguishable 
from their neighbors and rulers; he cast the answer in the language 
of violence, which often stood in for the cultural violence Matthew 
felt Armenians were suffering. 

Paradoxically, the description and memory of violence in 
Matthew’s work was a product of a society in which the boundaries 
separating one religious and ethnic community from another were 
transparent, crossed and recrossed by soldiers, generals, and aris¬ 
tocrats with little sense of any change. Matthew pointed out that 
Armenians inflicted suffering on each other as often as the Turks or 
Byzantines did, and to him such “betrayals” were the most fascinating 
and revealing kind of violence. His real concern was thus Armenian 
society, proud of its ancient heritage but blind to its current calami¬ 
ties, consuming itself in betrayal and backstabbing. 

Historiography 

Matthew’s chronicle has been used widely by Byzantinists and 
Islamicists, as well as by historians of medieval Armenia and of the 
crusades, for the better part of two centuries; it is arguably one of 
the most important historical narratives from twelfth-century Syria. 
Portions of Matthew’s chronicle have been available in translation 
since Francois Martin and Jacques Chahan de Cirbied (1771-1834) 
first translated it in 1811. 8 In a sense, however, Martin did not trans¬ 
late Matthew at all; he published that part of Matthew’s work that 
purported to be a transcription of a letter written by the Byzantine 
emperor John I Tzimiskes (969-976) to the Armenian king Ashot 
III (951-977). Matthew’s debut in the academic world was thus in 
Byzantine dress. Edouard Dulaurier (1807-1881) published a complete 
translation of the chronicle in 1858, portions of which were included 
in the Recueil des historiens des croisades in 1869. 9 The first edition of 
the Armenian text was published in Jerusalem in 1869, based on two 


8 Matthew of Edessa, Details historiques 
de la premiere expedition des Chretiens dans 
la Palestine sous Vempereur Zimisces, trans. 

F. Martin, notes by J. Chahan de Cirbied 
(Paris, 1811). A second excerpt, focusing on 
the First Crusade, was published a year later: 
Notice de deux manuscrits armeniens conten- 
ant Vhistoire de Mathieu Eretz et extrait de 
cette histoire, relatifd la premiere croisade en 
armenien et en fran$ais (Paris, 1812). 


9 Matthew of Edessa, Chronique de 
Matthieu d’Edesse (962-1136), trans. E. 
Dulaurier (Paris, 1858); Recueil des historiens 
des croisades, Documents armeniens (Paris, 
1869), 1: 4-150. Dulaurier, however, first 
published extracts concerning the First 
Crusade in 1850 (Matthew of Edessa, Ricit 
de la premiere croisade, trans. E. Dulaurier 
[Paris, 1850]). Dulaurier’s translation, how¬ 
ever, left out some episodes included in other 


editions. His translation was used widely 
until supplemented by Ara Dostourian’s 
English translation published in 1993 (cited 
above, n. 2). It was also translated into 
Turkish by H. Andreasyan ( Urfali Mateos 
vekayindmesi [932-1136] vePapaz Grigorun 
Zeyli [1136-1162] /Ankara, 1962]). 
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manuscripts, and another published in Vagharshapat (Etchmiadzin) 
in Armenia in 1898, based on five manuscripts as well as on the 
Jerusalem edition. 10 Despite its availability, historians have paid little 
attention to the internal logic and concerns of the text itself, and 
instead have used it to corroborate events described in Arabic, Greek, 
and Latin sources. Aside from the introductions to the French and 
English translations of the work by Edouard Dulaurier in 1858 and 
Ara Dostourian in 1993, this is the first critical analysis of Matthew’s 
chronicle in any major European language. 11 

Matthew has sat on the historiographic sidelines for a number of 
reasons, not the least of which is the language in which he wrote— 
medieval Armenian. Armenian is generally not one of the primary 
languages historians of the twelfth-century Middle East consider 
learning, nor is the twelfth-century Middle East one of the areas 
Armenologists consider within their realm of expertise. Like the 
proverbial bridesmaid, Matthew is often cited, but never studied. 
Examining only the events and dates of specific interest to them, 
scholars have never confronted Matthew’s larger historical agenda. 
As a result of such normative readings of his text, Matthew’s reputa¬ 
tion generally has been that of a prejudiced and therefore unreliable 
historian. The French Armenologist Joseph Laurent, in one of the 
first careful studies of eleventh-century Edessan history, commented, 
“Matthew does not merit a blind confidence without study,” worrying 
that perhaps the original text had been altered over time, for it lacked 
order and organization . 12 In his magisterial work on northern Syria, 
Claude Cahen suggested that Matthew had “an insatiable hatred 
of the Greeks .” 13 More recently Mark Whittow concurred, con¬ 
sidering Matthew to be “anti-Chalcedonian and anti-Byzantine .” 14 
Accusations of inaccuracy are perhaps not the best form of criticism 
of Matthew, or of any medieval chronicle. The text is best read not as 
a description of a world containing discrete and differentiated peo¬ 
ples and cultures, but prescriptively as an attempt to shape a protean 
cultural landscape into such a world. 


10 The 1898 edition was republished in 1991 
with a modern Armenian translation 

by H. Bartik'yan (Matt'eos Urhayets'i, 
Zhamanakagrut'iwn, ed. M. Melik-Adamyan 
andN. Ter-Mik‘ayelyan [Erevan, 1991]). 

11 Brief comments appear in H. 
Berberian, “Comptes rendus,” REA 10 
(1973-74); 403-6; H. Adjarian, “Matt'cos 
Urhayec‘i "HA 67 (1953): 350-54 [in 
Armenian]; Anneliese Liiders, Die 
Kreuzziige im Urteil syriscber und armenis- 
cber Quellen (Berlin, 1964), 17-19. 


11 J. Laurent, “Des Grecs aux Croises. 
Etude sur l’histoire d’Edesse entre 1071 et 
109$,” Byzantion 1 (1921): 372-73, reprinted 
in Etudes d'histoire armenienne (Leuven, 
1971), 66-67. 

13 C. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord d I'epoque 
des croisades et la principauHfranque 
(Paris, 1940), 98; Steven Runciman also 
follows this line. History of the Crusades 
(Cambridge, 1952), 2: 483. Modern surveys 
of crusader and Byzantine history scarcely 
mention Matthew. 


14 M. Whittow, The Making of Byzantium, 

600-102S (Berkeley, 1996), 383. 
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Structure of the Chronicle 

Matthew’s apocalyptic interests explain the numerological drumbeat 
underlying the tripartite structure of his chronicle, a structure that 
echoes other Armenian historians such as Movses Xorenatsi, Tovma 
Artsruni, and Yovhannes Drasxanakerts‘i. 15 Each section covers half 
the time of the section preceding it, signaling the ascending sequence 
of violence directed against Armenian individuals and communi¬ 
ties. 16 Matthew himself noted the quickening chronological pulse of 
the world, acknowledging that “we also have become aware of time 
passing by very quickly, showing us change, decay, and disappear¬ 
ance of what exists and revealing to us the instability of mankind on 
earth.” 17 The first section describes the disappearance of Armenian 
royal authority in the Caucasus Mountains and eastern highlands 
through Byzantine subterfuge and Turkish aggression. The second 
section details the subsequent destruction of Armenian communities 
at the hands of the Turks, and in the third section Matthew prepares 
his readers for the coming Apocalypse. 

About Matthew himself we know little. He called himself a 
“monk” 18 as well as a “monastic priest,” 19 though he never named his 
monastery. 20 He also used the epithet “Urhayets'i” (of Edessa), but 
never clarified whether he was born in Edessa, or whether his monas¬ 
tery was located there, or both. At some point he moved to the town 
of Kesun, approximately one hundred miles northwest of Edessa; 
the last entry in his chronicle, dated to 1136/7, detailed, unusually in 
the first person, a Turkish attack on the town. 21 He likely died soon 


15 J.-P. Mahe, “Entre Moi'se et Mahomet: 
Reflexions sur l’historiographie armeni- 
tnne,” REA 23 (1992): 121-53. 

16 The years covered in each part 
reflected Matthew’s interest in numerologi¬ 
cal approaches to the Apocalypse. The first 
portion covers the years 952/3 to 10 51/2 
(Armenian years [AY] 401-500), the second 
from 1051/2 to 1101/2 (AY 500-550), and 
the third from 1101/2 to 1136/7 (AY 550-85); 
thus each portion covers roughly half the 
period of time of the previous section. 
Although the second and third sections 
include an authorial preface, in which 
Matthew outlined the sources used for the 
section, as well as explaining how it fit into 
his historical progression, the first section 
launches into a historical narrative unpref¬ 
aced. It is tempting to speculate that the 
first portion of the chronicle has been lost, 
including an introduction as well as an 
account for the year 951/2 (AY 400). 


The account concludes in 1136/7 (AY 585), 
although Matthew indicated his intention to 
end it in 1131/2 (AY 580) (Matt‘eos 
Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 278-80; 
Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 182-83). 

17 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, 

Zhamanakagrut 1 iwn, 282; Matthew of 
Edessa, A rmenia, 184. 

18 Vanakan ; Matt‘eos UrhayetsT, 
Zhamanakagrut’iwn, 113; Matthew of 
Edessa , Armenia, 83. 

19 Ara Dostourian translates this 
(in Armenian erits vanats") as “superior 
of a monastery,” which suggests that 
Matthew was abbot, but he does not 
describe other abbots with those words. 

The modern Armenian translation suggests 
“chaplain” ( vanerets'); perhaps the best 
translation might be “monastic priest.” 

[I would like to thank the anonymous 
reviewer for this recommendation.] 

(Matteos Urhayets‘i, ZhamanakagruCiwn, 


126; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 84). 

20 The monastery most prominent in 
Matthew’s account is Karmir Vank‘ (the 
“Red Monastery”) near K‘esun, and while 
Matthew never directly links himself to 
the monastery, it was patronized by Kogh 
Vasil and was the seat of the Pahlavunis 

in the area. Kat'olikos Gregory III Pahlavuni 
was consecrated here in 1113/4 (Matt‘eos 
Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 329-30; 
Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 215). As dis¬ 
cussed below, Matthew promoted both Vasil 
and the Pahlavuni family, and a shared con¬ 
nection to the monastery may further 
explain his enthusiasm. 

21 Matthew referred to Baldwin of 
Marash, who ruled K‘esun, as “our prince” 
and spoke of God having mercy on the 
town despite “our sins” (Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, 
Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 368; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia, 238-39). 
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after, for his continuator, Gregory the Priest, began his narrative the 
following year. 

It is difficult to be certain when Matthew first began his 
chronicle. I offer a possible argument, but we do not have sufficient 
information to be certain. In the introduction to his third section, 
Matthew listed those patriarchs who were ruling “when my history 
was begun .” 22 Unfortunately, few of the ordination or death dates of 
the patriarchs given restrict the range of possibilities for the begin¬ 
ning of the chronicle. For example, the career of Symeon II, Greek 
Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem (1091-99), is the shortest reign of 
the five patriarchs listed. However, both the dates of Symeon’s ordi¬ 
nation as patriarch and his death are poorly substantiated , 23 and we 
cannot be certain when Matthew believed Symeon held his position. 
However, Matthew also noted that the year was 6610 anno mundi, 
which produces the date of noi 24 Furthermore, Matthew began this 
portion of his chronicle with the Armenian year (AY) of 550, which 
also equals 1101/2. The majority of evidence, therefore, suggests that 
Matthew began his chronicle in 1101/2, and this is the date I follow . 25 

We can thus gain a rough sense of how long Matthew spent writ¬ 
ing his chronicle. In the introduction to his second section, Matthew 
announced that he has been writing for eight years; thus he com¬ 
pleted the first section of his work (covering the years AY 401-500 
[952/3-1051/2]) in the year 1109/1110. He further indicated that he 
had eighty more years to chronicle, giving an intended completion 
date of AY 580 (1131/2). 26 

Then in his forties, the monk anticipated another two decades of 
important historical events leading to the Apocalypse. At the begin¬ 
ning of his third section, Matthew tells us he has now been writing 
for fifteen years, and again signals his intention to end his chronicle 
in AY 580, indicating that the year at that time was 1116/7. 27 His 
account actually concluded in 1136/7 (AY 585), five years later than he 
anticipated, though the account of these additional five years is brief. 

Matthew’s intended audience was the Armenians of northern 
Syria, and his narrative frequently noted events in Edessa and sur¬ 
rounding areas. Only the last section of his chronicle, however, took 
northern Syria during Matthew’s own life as its primary focus. As 


22 Matteos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
277; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 181. 

23 Johannes Pahlitzsch, “Symeon II. und 
die Errichtung der lateinischen Kirche von 
Jerusalem durch die Kreuzfahrer,” in Militia 
Sancti Sepulcri: Idea e Istituzioni, ed. Kaspar 
Elm and Cosimo Damiano Fonseca [Vatican 
City, 1998], 341-60). 


14 The monk further confused his chro¬ 
nology by adding that “we have not included 
these last ten years in our chronological 
considerations”; it is not evident what the 
chronicler intended by this. 

25 Yet Berberian (“Comptes rendus,” 404) 
suggests that Matthew began his chronicle 
in 1113, though he does not give details. 


26 Matteos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn 
113-14; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 83. 

27 Matteos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn 
278; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 182. 
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noted earlier, the first two sections were largely dedicated to events 
in the Armenian kingdoms of the Caucasus Mountains and around 
Lake Van during the tenth and eleventh centuries. This choice 
can be ascribed, at least in part, to caution; Matthew himself (per¬ 
haps hyperbolically) warned that writing about current events was 
fraught with peril, noting that “we would like to write about [the 
Franks’] many malicious deeds, but dare not, since we are under 
their authority .” 28 

Matthew, however, may have preferred writing about the past 
and the distant rather than about his own time and place because 
in the past he could most easily distinguish the apocalyptic violence 
he sought. From his perspective, the disappearance of the Armenian 
kingdoms, particularly the Bagratuni kingdom of Ani, was the 
most traumatic of the “horrible punishments” the Armenians 
were fated to suffer. Matthew used the Turkish siege and capture 
of the Armenian city of Artsn in 1049/50, “the beginning of the 
misfortunes of the Armenians,” to urge his readers to “listen and 
pay attention to this account of the end and decay of the East—by 
slow degrees, year by year; for Artsn was the first town which was 
captured from the Armenians and put to the sword and enslaved.” 29 
Matthew notably did not ascribe Artsn’s sack and the massacre 
and enslavement of its citizens to the city’s sinfulness, as did the 
eleventh-century chronicler Aristakes Lastivertts‘i. 30 Rather, the 
city’s destruction was a sign of the beginning of a disastrous age. 
Following Artsn as victims in his litany of punishments were 
smaller communities such as the aforementioned monasteries in 
the Amanus Mountains, as well as other cities such as Melitene, 
Sebasteia, and, finally, in 1064/5 the city Matthew considered the 
cultural and religious heart of Armenia—Ani. His own city of 
Edessa had been spared the sieges and massacres others had suffered, 
but Matthew sought to impress upon his audience the sense that, as 
Armenians, they were strangers, describing them as “left guardian¬ 
less in an alien land, since they left their ancestral home.” 31 

Two other, more immediate concerns also inspired Matthew 
to begin his chronicle. The first was the surprising appearance and 
success of the First Crusade. The crusades, and the political settle¬ 
ments they produced, were a challenge to Matthew’s sense of a world 


28 Matteos Urhayets‘i; Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
239; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 221. See also 
R. Landes, Relics, Apocalypse, and the Deceits of 
History: Ademar of Chabannes, 989-1034 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1995), 142-43. In my under¬ 
standing of Matthews view of the past, I have 


also been influenced by P. J. Geary, 

Phantoms of Remembrance: Memory and 
Oblivion at the End of the First Millennium 
(Princeton, 1994). 

29 Matteos Urhayetsi, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
103; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 76-77. 


30 Aristakes Lastivertts‘i, Patmut'iwn 
(Venice, 1901), 64-69. 

31 Matteos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
300; Matthew of Edessa , Armenia, 196. 
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dominated by the “three nations”—Armenians, Byzantines, and 
Turks—who were the putative subjects of his chronicle. Although 
Matthew never accorded the Franks the same status as the other 
three, he came to know them better than the Byzantines or the 
Turks. Matthew was likely resident in Edessa when the city came 
under the rule of Baldwin of Boulogne in 1098, and the Armenian 
monk spent the remainder of his life under Frankish rule, devot¬ 
ing a considerable portion of the third section of his chronicle to 
their deeds. Matthew began his work in 1101/z, soon after the First 
Crusade; its violence, unexpectedness, and even more surprising 
success likely provided Matthew with the final evidence needed to 
confirm his sense of a world undergoing momentous change. 

The presence of two kat‘olikoi i2 of the Pahlavuni family in ear- 
ly-twelfth-century northern Syria provided Matthew with further 
incentive to write. The aristocratic Pahlavunis had established a near 
monopoly on the office of the kat'olikos, or patriarch of the Armenian 
church, in the latter half of the eleventh century. The valiant deeds 
of the family, a narrative thread running through Matthew’s chron¬ 
icle, provided a connection between events in Armenia (particularly 
in the kingdom of Ani), and in northern Syria. The origins of the 
family are obscure, 33 but by the late tenth century they were among 
the leading aristocrats of the Bagratuni kingdom of Ani. Beginning 
with Vasak Pahlavuni (d.iozi), sparapet (military commander) of 
Ani, Matthew recounted the family’s accomplishments, focusing 
on a series of prominent members: Vahram (d. 1047), successor 
to his brother Vasak as sparapet , 34 Vasak’s son Gregory Magistros 
(d. 1058), litterateur and doux of Byzantine Mesopotamia, 35 Gregory’s 
son Vahram (d. 1105), who became the first Pahlavuni patriarch in 


32 Correctly transliterated as kat'ughikos, 
but here I use the more familiar Greek-based 
plural rather than the Armenian 
kat'ugbikosk'. 

33 Cyril Toumanoff gives the 
Pahlavunis connections to the ancient 
Kamsarakan family and thus to the family 
of Saint Gregory the Illuminator, the 
founder of Christianity in Armenia, but 
this genealogy is dubious; see his Studies 
in Christian Caucasian History 
(Washington, D.C., 196}), 207. The family 
themselves claimed the connection, per¬ 
haps as a way to solidify their hold on the 
katholicate. Movses Khorenats'i (of 


Chorene), a historian whose writings have 
been dated anywhere from the fifth to the 
eighth century, recorded that both Saint 
Gregory and the Kamsarakans were 
descended from the Iranian Pahlavids; see 
Moses Khorenats‘i, History of the 
Armenians, trans. R. W. Thomson 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1978), 2: 27,165. 

While their surname evoked the Arsacid 
monarchy, Pahlav being both an area in 
Iran and the name of the two branches of 
the Arsacid family, the Pahlavunis 
emerged only in the tenth century and 
cannot be linked to the Kamsarakans with 
any certainty. 


34 Matt'eos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
98; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 74. See the 
genealogical chart in M. Leroy, “Grcgoire 
Magistros etles traductions armeniennes 
d’auteurs grecs "AIPHOS 3 (1935): 263-94. 

35 A. Sanjian, “Gregory Magistros: An 
Armenian Hellenist,” in TO EAAHNIKON: 
Studies in Honor ofSperos Vryonis.fr., vol. 2, 
Byzantinoslavica, Armeniaca, Islamica, the 
Balkans and Modern Greece , ed. J. S. Allen et 
al. (New Rochelle, N.Y., 1993), 131-58; Leroy, 
"Gregoire Magistros,” 263-94; B. L. 
Chukaszyan, “fichos de legendes epiques 
iraniennes dans les «lettres» de Grigor 
Magistros,” RtsArm 1 (1964): 321-29. 
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1065-66 under the name Gregory II, 36 and Gregory’s second son 
Vasak (d. 1077), doux of Byzantine Antioch. 37 Kat‘olikos Gregory 
II consecrated his two nephews and a grandnephew as bishops 
during his lifetime, and two of them consecutively succeeded him 
to the patriarchate. In contrast to his attitude toward almost all 
other leaders or groups, Matthew rarely criticized the Pahlavunis; 
even when Gregory II decided to abandon his patriarchal duties to 
live an eremitic life, which led to a schism in the church, Matthew 
admired his determination to take on a life of solitude, and only 
lightly chastised him for his subsequent hostility to his replace¬ 
ment, the vardapet George, “for he forgot the vow he had taken to 
be George’s companion in the spiritual life.” 38 

Matthew’s first contact with the Pahlavunis may have come 
around 1103/4, shortly after he began his chronicle. In that year, the 
kat'olikos Barsegh Pahlavuni (nephew of Gregory II) came to Edessa, 
welcomed by the Frankish count Baldwin II. 39 Matthew was likely 
still living in the city at the time, and given the prominent place of the 
Pahlavunis in Matthew’s chronicle, the patriarch may have provided 
some encouragement, material or otherwise, toward Matthew’s proj¬ 
ect. Their association deepened when both Barsegh and Matthew took 
up residence in the town of Kesun some years later. 40 One hundred 
miles northwest of Edessa, Kesun was the center of a local Armenian 
renovatio in the early twelfth century. Barsegh’s uncle Gregory II, after 


36 Often known with the epithet 
Vkayaser, meaning “lover of the martyrs,” 
for his numerous translations of such stories 
from Greek and Syriac into Armenian; see 
Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
1:55—56; Matthew of Edessa y Armenia, 106-7. 
For a general biography and outline of his 
travels, see A. Kapoian-Kouymjian, L’Egypte 
vuepar des Armeniens (Paris, 1988), 7-93. 

37 Matteos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
213-14; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 141. 

38 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, 
Zhamanakagrut‘iwn , 190-91; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia, 127-28. A vardapet is a 
unique rank within the Armenian church. 

It is essentially a scholarly position, invested 
with the authority to teach, and ranked 
second only to that of the bishop. Although 
the position did not have any sacramental 
duties attached to it, vardapets did have the 
power to excommunicate. Some historians 
have linked the institution to the office of 
the herbad, which fulfilled an analogous role 


in Zoroastrianism; see R. Thomson, 
“Vardapet in the Early Armenian Church,” 
LeMuseon 75 (1962): 367-84. 

39 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, 
Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 294; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia , 192. The annexation of the 
kingdom of Ani spurred a period of nomad¬ 
ism on the part of the patriarchs, and the 
political confusions of the late eleventh 
century brought schism to the church—at 
one time four different kat'olikoi were exer¬ 
cising their authority under the protection 
of various Armenian and Muslim princes. 
Barsegh had visited Edessa some ten years 
earlier (1091/2), while the city was still under 
Turkish control. It is possible that this visit 
also had an impact on Matthew; see 
Matteos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut 1 iwn, 
241; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 157. 

40 Dulaurier, Chronique, ix-x. It is 
unclear when Matthew left Edessa for 
K‘esun. He was still in Edessa when he 
began the third and last part of his chronicle 


in 1116, but the last entry in his chronicle 
recounts an attack on K‘esun by the 
Danishmend sultan Muhammad, and in a 
rare moment, Matthew turns to the first 
person: “God, who is compassionate and 
merciful in all things, in spite of our sins did 
not will that we fall into the hands of the 
enemy; rather he took pity on us ... and so 
did not give the command for the infidels to 
attack the town” (Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, 
Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 367; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia, 238). Matthew’s continua- 
tor Gregory also lived in K‘esun, further 
suggesting that Matthew, at the end of his 
life at least, was living there. At the time of 
his death in 1113/4, Barsegh was residing in 
Behesni, a town only a few dozen miles to 
the north of K‘esun. An assembly of bishops 
consecrated his nephew Gregory as his suc¬ 
cessor at the monastery of Karmir Vank‘, 
also situated in the territory of K‘esun: 
Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanagakrut'iwn, 
329-30; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 215. 
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years of traveling throughout the eastern Mediterranean, first took 
up residence in the city, dying there in 1105/6. 41 Whether inspired by 
the Pahlavunis or by Kesun’s Armenian ruler Kogh 42 Vasil, Matthew 
enthusiastically promoted the city as the successor to the cultural and 
military glories of Ani. He found great satisfaction in noting that 
while the Franks of Edessa suffered defeat after defeat at the hands 
of the Turks, Vasil was defending Christians and winning victories 
at Turkish expense. Vasil “brought together a regiment of Armenian 
troops; and brave as lions or lion cubs, these soldiers rushed against 
the infidels,” decisively defeating them and capturing a number of 
prisoners and vast amounts of booty 43 Lists of the great fighters in 
Vasil’s army, such as his adopted son Vasil Dgha, his nephew Petros, 
and the warriors Aplasat* and Tiran, further fostered a heroic image. 
After Vasil’s death in mz/3, Matthew recalled that “around this 
prince were united the remnants of the Armenian army, members of 
the Bagratuni and Pahlavuni families, sons of the kings of Armenia, 
and finally all those of Pahlavuni lineage, together with the military 
aristocracy of Armenia.” 44 

While Matthew’s language echoed his earlier praise of Bagratuni 
heroes and linked Kogh Vasil to a bygone era, Vasil himself arose from 
humble origins; kogh (gogh) is an Armenian epithet meaning “robber.” 
Matthew nevertheless claimed for him the majesty and proud heri¬ 
tage of the storied Armenian aristocracy through his unnamed wife, 
whom he suggested belonged to the ancient Kamsarakan family. 45 Her 
unlikely ancestry conveniently connected Vasil to the Pahlavunis and 
also to St. Gregory the Illuminator, the revered founder of Armenian 
Christianity, placing the Pahlavunis and Kogh Vasil’s family as the 
leaders of a new Armenian society centered on Kesun. Matthew’s 
promotion of the Pahlavunis and Kogh Vasil was tinged with the 
sweetness of nostalgia, for Kogh Vasil’s principality fell to the com¬ 
bined hostilities of other Armenian lords and the Franks soon after 
Vasil’s death in 1111/3. By the time Matthew began in 1116/7 to write 
the third section of his chronicle containing his descriptions of 
Kesun and Kogh Vasil, those heady days were gone, replaced by what 
he considered the comparatively grim rule of the Franks. 


41 Matt'eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
298-99; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 195-96. 
See also Kapo'ian-Kouymjian, L’Egypte vuepar 
desArm&niens, 7-93. 

41 Properly transliterated as “gogh,” but 
commonly as “kogh.” 


43 Matt'eos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
306-7; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 200-201. 
Other chronicles do not mention these 
Armenian victories. 

44 Matt'eos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
323-24; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 211. 


45 As with the Pahlavunis, this claim 
would seem to be at the least an exaggeration. 
Kamsarakan glory faded after the disastrous 
aristocratic rebellion in 775-76 against the 
‘Abbasids, and thereafter the family disap¬ 
peared from the historical record; possibly 
they lingered on as minor nobles, conscious 
of their former dignity, and thus showed up 
in twelfth-century Syria to marry a daughter 
to Kogh Vasil, but this is unlikely. 
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Armenians Amid Enemies? 

Perceptions of Turks, Byzantines, and Franks 

Matthew’s narratives and assessments of other peoples of the Levant, 
interspersed throughout his text, have been in large part what make 
him so interesting to modern historians. However, his depiction of 
non-Armenians was often contradictory, and historians have fre¬ 
quently assumed an anti-Byzantine or anti-Frankish bias without 
examining the depiction of such groups throughout Matthew’s 
chronicle. The images of non-Armenians in all their complexity make 
sense only within his larger apocalyptic endeavor. 

Matthew’s stated purpose of explaining the disappearance of 
Armenian power at the hands of the Byzantines and Turks prepares 
the reader for a polemical account in which the Byzantines and the 
Turks oppress and persecute Armenian communities. Such an account 
would have established clear boundaries separating Armenians from 
their neighbors and insisted on a moral scheme of “good guys” and 
“bad guys,” and in many cases, Matthew supplied just that. Mamlan, 
the Muslim emir of Azerbaijan, was “in his ferociousness like a 
bloodthirsty serpent. . . and spoke many blasphemous words to the 
heavens above.” 46 Matthew likened the first appearance in Armenia 
of the Turks, “bloodthirsty beasts,” to “winged serpents ... intent on 
spreading like fire over all the lands of the Christian faithful.” 47 An 
Armenian cleric in Matthew’s account called them “accursed sons of 
Ham” and suggested that their closest ally was Satan. 48 

Likewise the Byzantines, “the apostate and perfidious nation 
of heretics,” 49 appear as both political oppressors and religious per¬ 
secutors. 50 Matthew blamed a massacre in the Holy Sepulcher on 
Byzantine theologians who used the wrong calendar to calculate 
Easter, sarcastically commenting that “this was the situation the intel¬ 
ligent sages of the Greeks brought about.” 51 He labeled the emperor 
Romanos III Argyros (1028-34) “a weak and timid person, besides 
being a very malicious and notorious blasphemer of the Orthodox 
faith.” 52 A Byzantine attack on Armenia was remembered as “bring¬ 
ing the sword and enslavement. . . killing savagely like a poisonous 


4 6 Matteos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
34-35; Matthew of Edessa , Armenia, 37. 

47 Matteos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
4 6 ; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 44. 

48 Matteos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
72; Matthew of Edessa , Armenia, 59. For evil 
Turks, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 41-42; Armenia, 

41; Turkish attack on Edessa, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 


65; Armenia, 55; Turks as “venomous serpents,” 
Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 146; Armenia, 102. For 
the connection between Satan and the Turks, 
see the discussion below on apocalypse. 

4 9 Matteos Urhayetsi, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
96; Matthew of Edessa , Armenia, 72. 

50 For vicious Byzantines, Matt‘eos 
Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 41; 


Matthew of Edessa , Armenia, 41; Byzantines 
plundering Christians, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
66 ; Armenia, 5 6 . For attitudes toward 
crusaders and Franks, see below. 

51 Matteos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
43; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 42. 

52 Matteos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
57; Matthew of Edessa, A rmenia 51. 
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serpent, in this manner being no different from the infidel peoples.” 53 
Emperor Constantine X Doukas (1059-67), supported by the Greek 
patriarch and the leading Byzantine aristocrats, sought to destroy 
the Armenian faith and “substitute his demonic, confused, and defec¬ 
tive doctrine.” 54 

Evil Turks and perfidious Byzantines find their complement in 
heroic Armenian leaders. Within the first few pages of his chronicle, 
for example, Matthew gave a dramatic account of a battle between the 
forces of Vasak Pahlavuni and the Muslim Daylamites of Azerbaijan. 
Matthew constructed his narrative with epic language: Vasak, with 
his beloved son Gregory and other illustrious noblemen, was making 
merry in his fortress of Bjni. Vasak saw a man coming in haste up the 
road on foot. Upon seeing him, Vasak said: “This man is a bearer of 
bad news .” 55 Indeed the man announced to the gathering that the 
whole district of Nig has been enslaved. “Roaring like a lion,” Vasak 
girded for battle with his troops, stopping first for communion and 
confession at a monastery on the way. They soon came to a village 
where the Muslims were massacring Christians gathered in a church, 
and killed three hundred of the invaders. Soon after, they confronted 
the main Muslim army, and Vasak engaged in single combat against 
“a dark Ethiopian” whom the Armenian eventually cleaved in two. 
Such an account delivers what the reader expects—noble Armenians 
going into battle against brave, though vicious Muslims, and tri¬ 
umphing through superior strength, virtue, and faith . 56 

This pat dichotomy has been what historians have noticed most 
often in Matthew’s account, leading to the suggestion that Matthew 
was biased against non-Armenians. Such passages, however, are mis¬ 
leading. For every episode demonizing the Byzantines and Turks, 
the reader can find another praising them. Although Matthew spe¬ 
cifically identified the Byzantines and Turks as the destroyers of 
the Armenians, he did not consistently portray either group as evil 
or opposed to Armenian interests. He praised Basil II, the emperor 
who arguably did the most to undermine Armenian independence, 


53 Matt'eos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
41; Matthew ofEdessa.Armenia, 41. The same 
accusation was leveled against the 
Byzantines in 1035/6 (Matt‘eos Urhavets' i, 
Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 66; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia 56). 

54 Matt'eos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
159-60; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 109-10. 

55 Matt'eos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
11; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 24. 


56 Other such heroic scenes can be found 
in Matthew’s description of battle between 
King Ashot and a nameless Georgian prince: 
Matt'eos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 9; 
Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 23; Hasan and 
Chnchghuk avenging their father and 
brother: Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 91-92; 
Armenia, 69-70; see also the story of Liparit 
and Ch'ortuanel: Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 107- 
% Armenia, 78-9; the death ofDawatanos: 
Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 142-3: Armenia, 100. 
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as “saintly” and as one who lived “a holy and chaste life ... leaving 
behind a good memory .” 57 Matthew even documented Basil’s inva¬ 
sion of Armenia and annexation of Armenian kingdoms with¬ 
out criticism , 58 and instead offered his readers an unlikely story in 
which Basil received secret baptism at an Armenian monastery on 
the Black Mountain near Antioch and thus “became like an adopted 
father of the Armenian nation .” 59 The Turkish sultan Malik-Shah 
received an even more enthusiastic encomium upon death, remem¬ 
bered by Matthew as “father and parent to all, and a benevolent, mer¬ 
ciful, and kind man towards all .” 60 The Turkish emir Malik-Ghazi 
Giimushtegin Danishmend was even given Armenian ancestry in 
Matthew’s eulogy; at his death, he noted, “there was great sorrow 
among the Christian faithful who were under his rule .” 61 

Matthew’s attitude toward Frankish leaders was no less contra¬ 
dictory, and his depiction of Baldwin II, Count of Edessa (1100-1118) 
and later King of Jerusalem (1118-31), reveals the extent to which he 
could separate political actions and personal virtue, acts of betrayal 
and moral accountability. Portraying Baldwin’s rule of Edessa as 
particularly devastating for Armenian interests, a stab in the back 
after initial cooperation, Matthew documented a series of offenses 
perpetrated by the Frankish leader, including a massacre in Edessa 
in 1108/9, the temporary expulsion of the population of the city in 
1113/4, connivance in the expulsion from Syria of Kogh Vasil’s heir, 
and, worst of all, the exile, torture, and murder of a number of prom¬ 
inent Armenian lords in 1117/8. Under Baldwin, Matthew insisted, 
“[the Franks] were continually occupied with such pursuits as these 
and did nothing but think up malicious and spiteful things; more¬ 
over, they had a love for perfidious and evil ways, having no regard for 
good and kindly actions .” 62 

It is with some surprise, then, that we read, in the paragraph 
immediately following the one quoted above, Matthew’s appraisal of 
Baldwin II’s personal and moral qualities. He reminded his reader, 


57 Matteos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
55; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 49-50. Nor 
does Matthew acknowledge that the Byzantine 
army that attacked Armenia in 991/2, 
denounced as “killing savagely like a poison¬ 
ous serpent, in this manner being no differ¬ 
ent from the infidel peoples” was, even under 
his own chronology, necessarily under orders 
from Basil II ( Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 41; 
Armenia. , 41). The anonymous continuator of 
Tovma Artsruni likewise praised Basil as “a 


father”; see Tovmaj Vardapet Arcruni, 
Patmut‘iwn TannArcruniats‘(St. Petersburg, 
1887), 307, translated by R. W. Thomson in 
Thomas Artsruni, History of the House of the 
Artsrunik ‘(Detroit, 1985), 370. For other Armenian 
attitudes toward Basil II, see J.-P. Mahe, “Basile II 
etByzancevusparGrigorNarekaci,” TrM 11 
(1991): 555-73. For Matthew’s attitude toward 
other Byzantine emperors, see below. 

58 However, Matthew did criticize 
King Hovhannes of Ani as “cowardly” 


for giving in to the emperor’s demands 
(Matt'eos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
49; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 46). 

59 Matteos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
50; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 46. 

60 Matteos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
243; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 158. 

61 Matteos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
297; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 194. 

6 z Matt'eos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
339; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 221. 
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“Baldwin was one of the more illustrious members of the Frankish 
nobility; a valiant man and a warrior, exemplary in conduct, an 
enemy of sin, and by nature humble and modest.” Matthew did 
admit he had a bad side: “these good qualities were offset by inge¬ 
nious avariciousness in seizing and accumulating the wealth of others 
and his insatiable love for money.” Yet he continues on to tell us that 
“he was very orthodox in his faith, and his ethical conduct and basic 
character were quite solid .” 63 Matthew’s contradictory statements of 
this nature make it difficult to use him as a barometer of Armenian 
attitudes toward other religious and ethnic groups, as historians have 
often done. Having abandoned a belief in Matthew’s hostility to non- 
Armenians, the reader may be tempted to suggest that Matthew was 
either wildly inconsistent or heavily edited. However, the chronicler’s 
apparent contradictions were not a result of inconsistency, but arose 
from his interest in tracing the portents of the coming Apocalypse as 
they appeared in the lives of individuals and communities. Baldwin’s 
actions were signs, not of Frankish character or the nature of their 
authority, but of the calamitous age in which he lived. 


Betrayal 

Matthew found the “good guy/bad guy” narratives, on which histo¬ 
rians have largely focused, uninteresting for two reasons: they failed 
to explain divisions among Armenians, and placed emphasis on 
people, rather than on the acts of violence themselves, as the example 
of Baldwin II above suggests. The actions ascribed to the Armenian 
king of Lori, Davit Anhoghin (David the Landless, 989-1046/8), 
make clear that Matthew viewed Armenians as equally susceptible 
to contradictory acts of violence as Franks, Byzantines, and Turks. 
David’s first appearance in Matthew’s chronicle was as the Christian 
warrior and king par excellence. Attacked by the Kurdish emir of 
Dvin, Abu’l-Uswar, David rallied troops from neighboring king¬ 
doms with the help of the Albanian kat‘olikos, who announced that 
“if there be any man or woman desirous of a martyr’s death, lo, the 
opportunity has presented itself.” Like the forces of the First Crusade, 
David’s army was composed not only of armed soldiers, but also 
included unarmed men, women and children, bishops, monks, and 
deacons. Wielding the weapons of faith, “the whole camp took up the 
cross and the Gospels; the forces of the wicked approached, and the 
multitude of priests stood opposite them.” 64 The defeat of the invad¬ 
ing Muslim army was total. As the leader of such an army, David 
would seem to exemplify the pious prince-hero, fitting into the “us- 
them” dichotomy historians often expect from medieval chroniclers. 
Yet one year later (and two pages farther on in the modern edition), 
Matthew described David as “an official of King Hovhannes of Ani” 


63 Matt'eos Urhayets'i, Zbamanakagrut'iwn, 
340; Matthew of Edessa., Armenia, 221-22. 

64 Matteos Urhayets” i, Zbamanakagrut'iwn, 
81-82; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 64. 
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who had rebelled against the king and “subjected many regions to 
the sword and enslavement.” 65 Furthermore Matthew accused David, 
“through [his] treachery and deceit,” 66 of encouraging the Byzantines 
to attack Ani, perhaps the greatest crime in Matthew’s eyes. 

Betrayal, Matthew made clear, was no respecter of persons. 
Betraying or being betrayed did not indicate an individual’s sinful 
nature, but rather the state of the larger Armenian community. Even 
the progenitor of the Pahlavunis, Vasak, could not escape betrayal. 
Exhausted by his epic battle with the Ethiopian described above, 
Vasak fell asleep on a mountainside underneath the protection of an 
outcropping of rocks. There he was found by some local villagers, who 
struck him on the head, then threw his body from the high rocks; he 
was thus killed by the very people he had fought to protect. It is hardly 
the heroic end one would expect for a patriarch of a family Matthew 
repeatedly praised. Another ruler whom Matthew respected, the 
“saintly and righteous” kouropalates Davit of Tayk‘, died at the hands 
of his own archbishop, Hilarion, who after first attempting to poison 
him with the Eucharistic chalice during Mass, finally resorted to 
smothering Davit 1 in his sleep. 67 The deaths of Vasak and Davit’ occur 
in the first twenty pages of Matthew’s account; many others could be 
listed from elsewhere in the text. 68 

The victim whose fate Matthew mourned most often was the 
kingdom and city of Ani. Its destruction and the exile of its kings was 
the most painful of the “horrible punishments” he described, and the 
betrayals associated with its fall were emblematic of what Armenians 
as a nation suffered. 69 Matthew considered the death of King Ashot 
IV of Ani (1021-39) a symbolic turning point in the fortunes of the 


65 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
84-85; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 66. The 
switch from “king” to “official” is in part a 
reflection of Lori’s origin as a dependent prov¬ 
ince of the kingdom of Ani. Lori was given to 
David’s father Gurgen as something like an 
appanage. The kings of Ani were reluctant to 
accept Lori as fully independent. 

66 Matteos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
88; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 68. 

67 Matteos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
37-38; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 39. 
Matthew’s willingness to adapt historical 
events to his own purpose is again evident here. 
Matthew suggests that Basil II, one of his 
heroes, avenged David’s death, when in fact he 
seized David’s lands after his death as punish¬ 
ment for David’s participation in the revolt 
against him by Bardas Phokas; see Whittow, 


Byzantium, 384. Aristakes Lastivertts'i 
believed that the poisoned Eucharistic chal¬ 
ice was the cause of David’s death, but did 
not hold the archbishop responsible. Instead 
he blamed a group of noblemen of Tayk‘ 
(Aristakes Lastivertts'i, Patmut'iwn , 10). 

68 For the anonymous vestis betrayed by 
the doux of Antioch to the Turks so that 
the vestis might not win fame and glory, see 
Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 157-58; Armenia, 108; 
on Liparit, whom the Byzantine army aban¬ 
doned on the battlefield “so that he would 
not gain the reputation of being valiant,” 
see Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 107-9; Armenia, 
79; on the four sons of Abel, besieged by the 
Byzantines (motivated by “venomous slan¬ 
ders”), one killed in his sleep by “comrades 
and old friends,” the other three imprisoned, 
see Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 109-12; Armenia, 


80-81. Significantly this episode is the last 
in the first section of Matthew’s chronicle. 
Other such episodes include Sharaf-al- 
Daulah, emir of Mosul, “a kind man and 
benevolent towards the Christian faithful,” 
who was killed by his own troops 
(. Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 227-8; Armenia, 

149); Malik-Shah, “a benevolent, merciful 
and kind man,” who was poisoned by his 
wife {Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 243; Armenia, 
158); the kouropalates T'oros killed by 
Edessans after they swore an oath to protect 
him ( Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 261-62; Armenia, 
169-70). 

69 Again his interest in Ani may 
reflect the patronage of the Pahlavunis, 
whose lands were a part of the Bagratuni 
kingdom of Ani, or perhaps point to 
Matthew’s own origins. 
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Armenians. After this, “the Armenian forces grew slack and scorned 
the art of war. They became subject to the Roman yoke, they reveled 
in drunkenness.... They departed from unity with one another and 
they no longer came to one another’s aid. They shed tears for the land 
which was being put to the sword, weeping together for its destruc¬ 
tion and at the same time delivering up one another to the sword of 
the Greek nation .” 70 

Betrayal rarely benefited the traitor; it served only to place 
Armenians under “the Roman yoke.” Moral decline within the 
Armenian world was thus the complement of the assaults of Turks 
and Byzantines from without. However, betrayal within Armenian 
ranks preceded the onslaught of the Turks and the annexations of 
the Byzantines; the conquest of Armenia was thus a symptom, not a 
cause, of Armenian decline. 

Betrayal and conflict dogged Ashot’s son and successor Gagik II 
(104Z-45) at every turn. Matthew’s account of the loss of his kingdom 
is confused, perhaps a symptom of his chronological and geographi¬ 
cal distance from the events he was trying to explain . 71 Matthew 
largely blamed an Armenian nobleman by the name of Sargis, who 
attempted to seize the kingdom for himself in 1041/z following the 
death of Gagik’s uncle Hovhannes . 72 When that proved unsuccessful, 
Sargis instigated Emperor Constantine IX Monomachos’s ultimately 
successful attack on Gagik and Ani two years later . 73 At Sargis’s sug¬ 
gestion, the emperor invited Gagik to visit him in Constantinople. 
While the king was absent, Sargis and his supporters handed Ani over 
to the Byzantines, in the face of the opposition of the general populace, 
who “wept for their royal throne and, deeply lamenting, wept for their 
king Gagik .” 74 Strikingly, the weeping Armenians cursed those who 
betrayed Gagik—Sargis and his supporters—but not the Byzantines 


70 Matteos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
79; Matthew of Edessa , Armenia, 63. 

71 King Hovhannes-Smbat III of Ani, 
Gagik’s uncle, had promised his kingdom to 
the Byzantines after his death; according to 
Matthew, this was forestalled by a group of 
aristocrats led by Vahram Pahlavuni; see 
Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
85-86; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 66. 

72 Matt'eos Urhayetsi, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
84; Matthew of Edessa, A rmenia, 66. Yet Sargis 
was listed as one of the “eminent” men, along 
with Gregory Magistros (one of the 
Pahlavunis), sent to Hovhannes Kozern to hear 
his grim vision (Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, 
Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 67; Matthew of Edessa, 


Armenia., 56). Matthew either did not know, 
or chose not to mention, the fact that Sargis 
was Gregory Magistros’s son-in-law; see 
genealogical chart in Leroy, “Gregoire 
Magistros.” 

73 The royal heirs of Vaspurakan later fell 

victim to a similar betrayal. “A certain 
wicked and evil prince from the noblemen of 
Senekerim went to the Greek emperor and 
severely denounced Atom and Abusahl, the 
sons of Senek‘erim, saying: ‘They are intent 
on rebelling against you and thus causing 
you annoyance and trouble.’ The emperor 
Michael [IV the Paphlagonian], having 
heard this, believed these falsely spoken 
words....” They saved themselves only by 


throwing themselves on the tomb of 
Emperor Basil II, whom Matthew claimed as 
“an adopted father of the Armenian nation”; 
see Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, 

Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 83-84; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia, 65. 

74 Matteos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
96-97; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 72-73. 
Aristakes also detailed Sargis’s attempt to gain 
the throne in the wake of Hovhannes’s death, 
as well as Vahram Pahlavunis opposition to 
him (Aristakes, Patmut'iwn, 47-48). Aristakes, 
however, blamed Gagik for pardoning Sargis 
for his treason, and then for compounding his 
error by listening to his advice to go to 
Constantinople, ignoring Vahram’s counsel to 
the contrary (Aristakes, Patmut'iwn , 51). 
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into whose hands he was betrayed. The true threat was that of betrayal 
from within, not from Byzantine aggression or trickery. 

As with the violence of the Turks, Franks, and Byzantines, 
Matthew was more interested in the act of betrayal than in the moral 
qualities of the betrayed, and frequently minimized the culpability 
of the betrayer by recounting their repentance or restitution. An 
early example is the Armenian general Aplgharip who, bitter over his 
replacement, betrayed his king, Derenik-Ashot ofVaspurakan (936/7- 
953), to an infidel army, which resulted not only in the king’s capture 
but also in the slaughter of an Armenian army. Matthew, however, 
still considered the general “mighty and brave,” even though excom¬ 
municated by the Armenian monks of Varag, and described his rescue 
of the king he betrayed . 75 When King Hovhannes-Smbat III of Ani 
(1010-40, Gagik’s uncle) wrongly imprisoned the kat‘olikos Petros 
in 1037/8, he installed the “eminent orator” and abbot Deoskoros 
(Dioscorus) as the new patriarch. Matthew adopted a mournful tone 
when discussing Dioscorus’s subsequent excommunication and loss 
of reputation, although the abbot was clearly complicit in Petros’s 
supersession and had “ordained unworthy people to the episcopate.” 
After Petros was restored to his throne, Matthew mildly noted that 
“Dioscorus went back to Sanahin, his monastery, very much ashamed 
of what he had done .” 76 Matthew later included Dioscorus in his list 
of “eminent Armenian vardapets,” signaling that his character was 
unbesmirched by his act of betrayal . 77 

Nor were Armenians the only victims of betrayal from within. 
Matthew had a particular concern for Byzantine emperors, who suf¬ 
fered as much as did Armenian leaders from untrustworthy subordi¬ 
nates and family members, and were given frequent opportunities by 
Matthew to redeem themselves from the sin of betrayal. He recounted 
how John Tzimiskes “ruthlessly and savagely butchered the very 
benevolent” emperor Nikephoras II Phokas, praised as “filled with 
every virtue and upright quality .” 78 Matthew believed that John later 


75 Matthew misdated this event, mistak¬ 
enly placing it in 965/6, more than twenty 
years after the king’s death (Matt’eos 
Urhayets’i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 30-31; 
Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 35-36). See 
also the story of Apirat, who rebelled against 
King Hovhannes of Ani and fled to Abu’l- 
Uswar, Kurdish emir of Dvin. Abu’l-Uswar, 
“vengeful in his heart,” executed Apirat, a 
"brave man, one mighty and renowned in all 
of Armenia” ( Zhamanakagrut'iwn , 10-11; 


Armenia, 24). Apirat married into the 
Pahlavuni family and was the grandfather 
of the kat'olikos Barsegh Pahlavuni 
(Zhamanakagrut'iwn, zu; Armenia, 140). 

76 Matt’eos XJthayetsi, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
77-78; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 62. 
Matthew uses an Armenian phrase ( karijojzh ), 
combining two words, which both mean “very 
much.” Together as a phrase they emphasized 
the strength of Dioscorus s shame, meaning 
“supremely, to the utmost.” 


77 Matt’eos Urhayets’i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
179; Matthew ofEdessa, Armenia, 121. 

78 Matt’eos Urhayets’i .Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
6-7; Matthew ofEdessa, Armenia, zi-zz. His 
murder of Phokas also led to the defeat of the 
Byzantine army at Amida, for God turned 
against them and gave victory to the Muslims 
(Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 14-16; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia, 26-27). 
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repented and joined a monastery , 79 though in fact he died while still 
emperor. Isaac I Komnenos (1057-59) was not liked “because he com¬ 
mitted various perfidious acts against the Christians” and because he 
had “an evil nature ”; 80 yet when God annihilated the Byzantine army 
while it was marching to battle with the Pechenegs, Isaac “realized 
that all this divine-rebuking wrath had fallen upon the Christians 
because of his iniquities, for by his sins he had angered God.” After 
seeking forgiveness, “he sought to leave the imperial throne and with 
fasting and weeping take up the life of a penitent .” 81 Even though 
Romanos IV Diogenes (1068-71) had sworn to exterminate the 
Armenian faith and had been cursed by Armenian monks, Matthew 
still disapproved of the “perfidious Romans” who secretly negoti¬ 
ated to betray him to Alp Arslan before the battle of Mantzikert , 82 
and compared the blinding and subsequent death of Romanos to 
the crucifixion of Jesus by the Jews . 83 The emperor Nikephoros III 
Botaniates (1078-81) left the throne after a year; his conscience both¬ 
ered him, having seized power from Michael VII Doukas (1071-78), 
who “was benevolent and pious and endowed with all sorts of virtues 
and radiant holiness.” Both Botaniates and Doukas became monks . 84 
If Matthew had written the Inferno, betrayers would be at worst 
somewhere in Limbo, not stuck in Satan’s mouth at the last circle 
of Hell. 

79 Matt'eos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 

29-30; Matthew of Edessa., Armenia, 34. 

80 Matteos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 

125; Matthew of Odessa, Armenia, 90. 

81 Matteos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 

126; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 91. 

82 Matteos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 

200; Matthew of Edessa, A rmenia, 133-4. 

83 Matt'eos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 

203; Matthew of Edessa , Armenia, 135. 

84 Matt'eos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 

215; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 142. 
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Apocalypse 

The attacks on Artsn, Melitene, Sebasteia, and Ani, as well as the 
betrayal Matthew saw as endemic in Armenian and Byzantine soci¬ 
ety, were the result of a single cosmic event foretold by Scripture— 
the release of Satan from the thousand-year imprisonment in which 
Christ’s death and resurrection had placed him. 85 Nor was the vision 
of John in the Book of Revelation the only warning God gave human¬ 
ity, for a series of apocalyptic visions were woven through Matthew’s 
chronicle, forming in a sense a table of contents and foreshadowing 
events that often appeared only a dozen pages later. The two visions 
of the hermit and vardapet Hovhannes Kozern 86 were the first and 
most detailed descriptions Matthew gave his readers. The first vision 
came in the year 1022/3, when on the third of October the trifecta 
of apocalyptic signs appeared on the same day—earthquake, eclipse, 
and blinding celestial light. When Armenian princes sought the 
meaning of these dire cosmic signs, Hovhannes told them the por¬ 
tents signaled that Satan had been released from his thousand-year 
imprisonment. Armenians would soon feel Satan’s presence both in 
the degradation of social and religious bonds within their communi¬ 
ties, and in the devastation of the “ferocious and savage nation of the 
Turks.” Monks will abandon their monasteries, priests their churches, 
and family members will turn against each other, while Armenian 
cities and kingdom will fall to Turkish attack. 87 The hermit’s 


85 Rev 20:1-11. A large bibliography exists 
covering apocalypticism and millenarianism. 
On specific responses to the book of 
Revelation, see The Apocalypse in the Middle 
Ages, ed. R. K. Emmerson and B. McGinn 
(Ithaca, N.Y., 1992); The Use and Abuse of 
Eschatology in the Middle Ages, ed. W. 
Verbeke, D. Verhelst, and A. Welkenhuysen 
(Leuven, 1988); The Apocalyptic Year 1000: 
Religious Expectations and Social Change, 
9SO-ioso, ed. R. Landes, A. Gow, and D. C. 
Van Meter (Oxford, 2003); Last Things: 

Death and the Apocalypse in the Middle Ages, 
ed. C. Walker Bynum and P. Freedman 
(Philadelphia, 2000). Apocalyptic elements 
have a long history in Armenian 
historiography; see R. W. Thomson, “The 
Writing of History: The Development of the 
Armenian and Georgian Traditions,” in II 
Caucaso: Cerniero fra culture dal 
Mediterraneo alia Persia (secoli IV-XI): 

20-26aprile 199$ (Spoleto, 1996), 493-514. 
The fifth-century historian named 
Agat‘angeghos recorded a vision of St. 
Gregory the Illuminator, which revealed the 


divisions that would soon beset Armenian 
society (Agat‘angeghos, History of the 
Armenians, trans. R. W. Thomson [Albany, 
N.Y., 1976], 273-97). See also Lewond, 
History of Lewond the Eminent Vardapet of 
the Armenians, trans. Zaven Arzoumanian 
(Wynnewood, Pa., 1982), 131-32; and the 
two apocalypses at the end of Andrew 
Palmer’s The Seventh Century in the West 
Syrian Chronicles (Liverpool, 1993), 222-59, 
as well as A. Hultgard, “The Vision of Enoch 
the Just and Medieval Apocalypses,” in 
Apocryphes armeniens: Transmission, 
traduction, creation, iconographie, actes du 
colloque international sur la litterature 
apocryphe en langue armenienne, Geneve, 
18-20 septembre 1997, ed. V. Calzolari 
Bouvier, J.-D. Kaestli, and B. Outtier 
(Lausanne, 1999), 147-58. The text is 
translated in J. Issaverdens, The Uncanonical 
Writings of the Old Testament Found in the 
Armenian Mss. of the Library of St. Lazarus 
(Venice, 1901), 306-23. See also R. W. 
Thomson, “Biblical Themes in the Armenian 
Historian Sebeos,” in After Bardaisan: 


Studies in Continuity and Change in Syriac 
Christianity in Honor of Professor Han J. W. 
Drijvers, ed. G. J. Reinink and A. C. Klugkist 
(Leuven, 1999), 295-302. Thomson briefly 
addresses this theme in Matthew of Edessa: 
“‘History’ in Medieval Armenian Historians,” 
in Eastern Approaches to Byzantium: Papers 
from the Thirty-third Symposium of 
Byzantine Studies, ed. A. Eastmond 
(Aldershot, 2001), 89-99, as we ll as in 
“Crusades through Armenian Eyes,” 74-75. 

86 Hovhannes also appeared in the 
eleventh-century account of Aristakes 
Lastivertts‘i, where he is noted as an author 
of a book on faith (Aristakes, Patmut‘iwn, 13). 

87 Matt'eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
52-55; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 47-49. 

For similar Byzantine concerns around the 
same time, see P. Magdalino, “The History of 
the Future and Its Uses: Prophecy, Policy and 
Propaganda,” in The Making of Byzantine 
History, ed. R. Beaton and C. Roueche 
(Aldershot, 1993), 3-34; Magdalino, “The Year 
1000 in Byzantium,” in Byzantium in the Year 
1000, ed. P. Magdalino (Leiden, 2003), 233-70. 
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vision thus predicted the betrayals within Armenian society and 
the “horrible punishments” Armenians suffered at the hands of 
other peoples that were Matthew’s principal theme. While else¬ 
where Matthew explicitly blamed the Byzantines and the Turks for 
Armenia’s decline, Hovhannes’s revelation made Satan the puppet- 
master who was responsible for the violence and betrayal endemic in 
Matthew’s world. 

In 1036/7 another earthquake and eclipse again struck fear into 
the hearts of the Armenians, and Matthew had the hermit reiterate 
his former predictions in greater detail. 88 Again Hovhannes empha¬ 
sized Satan’s release and his close association with the Turks, as well 
as the moral decline that would undermine the social bonds at the 
heart of Armenian society. His second prediction, however, added a 
new hopeful element to his previous grim prophecy. After sixty years, 
“the valiant nation called the Franks will rise up; with a great number 
of troops they will capture the holy city of Jerusalem, and the Holy 
Sepulcher, which contained God, will be freed from bondage.” 89 

Yet the crusaders were only the harbingers of Christian renewal, 
for their arrival would be followed by a forty-year period featuring 
suffering seven times worse than that which accompanied the initial 
Turkish invasion. True salvation would come only when “the Roman 
Emperor will be awakened as if from a sleep, and like an eagle, rapidly 
will come against the Turks with a very great army, as numerous as 
the sands of the seashore. He will march forth like a burning fire, and 
all creatures will tremble in fear of him.” 90 The emperor’s triumph 
over the Muslims will be complete, and the way made clear for the 
second coming of Christ, though Matthew never directly discussed 
the final days and the Last Judgment. 

Hovhannes’s predictions were not the only ones Matthew 
recorded. He noted that the division of the Armenian patriarchate 
among six rival kat’olikoi in the 1080s had been predicted by Saint 
Sahak, one of the earliest Armenian patriarchs. 91 The First Crusade, 
“the coming of the Westerners,” was, according to Matthew, fore¬ 
seen by Saint Nerses, another early katolikos. When the crusaders 


88 Matt'eos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
68,71; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 57,58. 
Hovhannes made reference to the signs of 
fourteen years earlier; this is mistranslated as 
“forty” by Dostourian. 

89 Matt'eos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
66-74; Matthew of Edessa , Armenia, 56-60. 
For more on Franks as apocalyptic signs, see 
'Thomson, “Crusades through Armenian 
Eyes,” 74 - 75 - 


90 Matt'eos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
75; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 60. 

91 Matthew reminds the reader that 
Hovhannes Kozern also predicted this 
(Matt'eos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
230; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 151). See 
also N. Garsoian, “Reality and Myth in 
Armenian History,” in The East and the 
Meaning of History: International Conference 
(23-27 November 1992) ("Rome, 1994), 137-42. 
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captured Jerusalem, Matthew assured his reader that this, too, was 
predicted by Nerses, adding “but because of their sins the city once 
again will fall into the hands of the infidels .” 92 Matthew even had a 
Syrian hermit named Mark reiterate Hovhannes’s predictions a few 
years after the First Crusade, lest his reader forget their importance . 93 

Alongside apocalyptic visions (and sometimes accompanying 
them, as we have seen with Hovhannes Kozern), Matthew noted 
cataclysmic events such as comets, earthquakes, and eclipses occur¬ 
ring on a regular basis, explicit reminders of the final disaster to 
come. 94 A star that appeared in 1003/4, accompanied by an earth¬ 
quake and a plague, was “an omen of the wrath [ barkut‘iwn ] of God 
towards all living creatures and also a sign of the end of the world.” 95 
Fire from heaven destroyed the church of St. Peter in Antioch (a 
punishment intended to recall that of Sodom, for Matthew alleged 
that Antioch participated in the same sin), and an earthquake there 
swallowed ten thousand Christians. 96 In 1038/9 poisonous red snow 
fell for sixty days on northern Syria, killing man and beast, “a hor¬ 
rible sign of [God’s] great wrath [barkut‘iwn \.” 97 Comets appeared 
in 1066/7,1070/1, and 1097/8, and Matthew explicitly linked them 
to God’s anger, Christian sin, Turkish attack, or imminent apoca¬ 
lypse. 98 The arrival of the crusaders was heralded by no less than 
four celestial events. 

Predictions and visions were more than simply warnings to 
Armenian communities; they served to highlight events of particu¬ 
lar significance to Matthew. He exhorted his reader to remember 
the grim events of the past, declaring the purpose of his chronicle 
to be that “these persons shall learn about the terrible misfortunes 
which occurred in those times and, once again bringing these things 
to mind, shall remember the divine wrath [barkut'iwn] which we 


92 Matteos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
267; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 172. See also 
Thomson, “Crusades through Armenian Eyes,” 
71-82. 

93 Matteos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
300-301; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 196. 

94 The very first incident Matthew 
described in his chronicle was a famine and 
plague of locusts around Edessa and 
Mesopotamia, though he did not explicitly 
designate this a sign as he did other such 
events (Matt'eos Urhayets'i, 
Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 1; Matthew of Edessa, 
Armenia , 19). 

95 Matteos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
45-46; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 43. 


96 It was also punishment for the incin¬ 
eration of a Syrian Orthodox [Jacobite] 
Bible, burnt by the Byzantine patriarch and 
his priests (Matteos Urhayets'i, 
Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 115-17; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia, 85-86). Other earthquakes 
are cited in 1090/1 ( Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
241; Armenia, 157) and in 1114/5, again citing 
God’s barkut'iwn ( Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 331; 
Armenia, 216). 

97 This was the same year as the sack of 
Melitene (Matteos Urhayets'i, 
Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 131; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia, 93); another plague 
occurred in 1003/4 ( Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
45-46; Armenia, 43). 


98 Matteos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 

78 (death of Ashot IV Bagratuni), 185 (preced¬ 
ing the attacks of the Turk Afshin), 193 
(accompanying the attacks of Alp Arslan), 260 
(in conjunction with the First Crusade), 304 (at 
the same time as the Armenian revolt in 
Aplast'an), 316 (massacre of the citizens of 
Edessa); Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 62,124, 
129,168,198,206. Such signs also impacted 
Muslim communities: fire from heaven 
destroyed a mosque in Amida in 1115/6 
(Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 334-35; Armenia, 218); 
and a similar event in Baghdad in 1121/2, again 
an expression of God’s barkut'iwn 
(Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 350-51; Armenia, 228). 
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received from God, the righteous judge, as a penalty for our sins.” 
Most importantly, however, the chronicler insisted on connecting 
the suffering of Armenians in the past to that of his own commu¬ 
nity. “Once again we find ourselves inflicted with the same chastise¬ 
ment for our sins, a chastisement which we received for that which 
we justly deserve.” 99 

Matthew clearly feared that Armenians would fail to recognize 
the prophecies of their patriarchs and hermits unfolding around them. 
Indeed he provided examples of such improvident Armenians, such as 
those seized in 1061/3 by a Turkish group, who asked their captives, 

“Why did you become enslaved, [allowing yourself] to be in 
such an unprepared state, and why were you unable to have 
foresight, either by ear or through a sign, so that you might 
have fled from us?” The [Armenian] captives answered: “We 
were unable to realize anything.” Then the infidel woman 
said: “Lo, this was the sign of your destruction; when in the 
evening your cock crowed and your cattle and sheep squatted 
to defecate, this was the sign for the calamity.” The captives 
answered: “All that had happened to us many times in our 
country, but we were never able to realize that it was a sign 
for us of the calamity ( barkut'iwn ).” 100 

Yet not all Armenians were ignorant of the coming calamity. King 
Senekerim-Hovhannes of Vaspurakan (1003-11) had better instincts 
than did the confused captives. After the first battle in which he 
encountered Turkish forces, “[he] examined the chronicles and 
utterances of the divinely-inspired prophets, the holy vardapets, and 
found written in these books the time specified for the coming of the 
forces and soldiers of the Turks. He also learned of the impending 
destruction and end of the whole world.... ” 101 Senerkerim decided 
to exchange his kingdom for territories within the Byzantine Empire, 
hoping that he would be safer there. 

Matthew’s apocalyptic concerns emerge not only through recita¬ 
tion of prophecies, accounts of disastrous weather, earthquakes, and 
Turkish attacks, but also, perhaps most importantly, in the decline of 
faith and morality among Christians, particularly Armenians. When 
the Armenian community of Aplastan (modern Elbistan in Anatolia) 

99 Matteos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 101 Matt'eos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 
113-14; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 83-84. 48; Matthew of Odessa., Armenia, 45. Matthew 

too Matteos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, (or Senek'erim) was mistaken; they were more 

141; Matthew of Edessa , Armenia, 99. likely raiders from Azerbaijan; see A. E. 

Redgate, The Armenians (Oxford, 1998), 226. 
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tired of Frankish oppression, they invited Turkish soldiers to occupy 
their town, a decision that led to a battle and subsequent massacre of 
the entire Frankish garrison by the local population. Yet Matthew 
turned his interest away from the explicit violence of the story and 
focused on the more subtle social and moral effects Satan’s presence 
had engendered. Through Frankish oppression Satan had not only 
alienated the Armenians and provoked a massacre but, in Matthew’s 
description, had poisoned the land itself. “Because of the Franks, the 
land became barren. The vineyards and orchards withered, the fields 
became covered in thistles, and the springs dried up. Friendship and 
happiness between friends was destroyed.” 102 Just as Hovhannes pre¬ 
dicted, people abandoned the church and hatred spread everywhere. 
Yet this episode was not a sign of inherent Frankish evil, of little inter¬ 
est to Matthew, but a sign of the state of the world. The Franks were 
victims, too, just as Adam had been a victim of Satan’s wiles in the 
garden of Eden. The consequences of sin at the beginning and end of 
time extended to the fertility of the earth itself; in Aplastan and in 
Eden, thistles grew in what were once fertile fields. 103 

Peace and Its Dangers 

The prophecy of Hovhannes Kozern was a template Matthew intended 
as a guide to the recent past and present. The period of Matthew’s 
own life corresponded to the period of Turkish oppression “seven 
times worse” that followed the conquest of Jerusalem by the “valiant 
nation of the Franks.” Matthew reminded his readers that “since the 
day the Frankish nation went forth, not one good or favorable omen 
appeared; on the contrary, all the omens pointed to the calamity, 
destruction, ruin, and disruption of the land through death, slaugh¬ 
ter, famine, and other catastrophes.” 104 All that remained to complete 
Kozern’s prophecy was the appearance of the last Roman emperor, 
which, according to the hermit’s timetable, should have happened 
around 1148. 105 Again this can be tied to events contemporary with 
Matthew. The expansion of Byzantine power under the Komnenian 
emperors matched Kozern’s predictions of imperial triumph, and 
by the time Matthew was finishing his chronicle in the 1130s, John 
Komnenos had intimidated the Franks, Armenians, and Turks in 
northern Syria into acknowledging his power. Clearly his complete 
triumph was not far off. 

102 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn, 105 For Byzantine attitudes toward the last 

302-4; Matthew of JLdessa, Armenia, 197-98. emperor at this time, see Magdalino, 

103 Gen. 3:18. “History of the Future,” 26-27. 

104 MatteosUrhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 

270; Matthew of Edessa .Armenia, 175. 
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Yet other aspects of Hovhannes’ vision were more difficult to 
discern. Even Matthew had a hard time finding episodes of political 
or military oppression affecting Armenians occurring in the nzos 
and 30s that matched the drama of the initial Turkish attacks on 
Armenian cities such as Ani and Artsn in the eleventh century. In 
X124/5 he even recorded that Ani had been liberated from the yoke 
of Muslim rule by “the saintly and virtuous king” David, ruler of the 
Georgians; in response to the city’s liberation, “there was rejoicing 
throughout all Armenia.” 106 This hardly seems seven times worse 
than the sack of the city some sixty years before. Instead Matthew 
perceived the hermit’s prophecy fulfilled, as at Aplastan, in the dis¬ 
integration of the social and moral bonds of society, equally a sign of 
satanic influence. Just as Armenian betrayal had preceded Turkish 
sieges, Matthew, as the world’s end drew near, sought Satan in the 
sapping of the natural bonds of family, religion, and community, 
rather than in the savagery of Turkish raids. 

Matthew was not entirely wrong in perceiving a world in which 
ethnic and religious boundaries were crumbling, particularly for 
diasporic Armenians. Armenian generals and aristocrats moved 
easily among Byzantines, Turks, and Franks, with little sense of polit¬ 
ical betrayal or cultural loss, a fluidity characteristic of the eleventh- 
and twelfth-century Middle East. Particularly prone to such peri- 
pateticism were the new military elites spawned by Byzantine and 
Armenian expansion in the tenth century. The Armenian nobleman 
Aplasat 1 , for example, left the service of Kogh Vasil after a dispute 
and, instead of joining the forces of another Armenian lord, attached 
himself for a time to Baldwin II of Edessa. 107 Even Matthew’s heroes, 
the Pahlavunis, showed little regard for such boundaries. Matthew 
depicted them as Armenian patriots, yet the Pahlavunis had little 
compunction in taking up employment with their former oppo¬ 
nents, the Byzantines. Although the sparapet Vahram had defended 
Ani from Byzantine attack, 108 he died a few years later serving in the 
imperial army. 109 His nephew Gregory Magistros and Gregory’s sons 
accepted military positions and political honors from the emperor. 
Kat‘olikos Gregory II wandered from Ani to Rome, as well as visit¬ 
ing Fatimid Egypt, where he named his nephew Gregory kat'olikos 
for the large Armenian community established there by a series 
of Armenian viziers who ruled Fatimid Egypt from 1073 to 1121. 110 
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Although Armenia sat on the outer limits of the Mediterranean and 
Near Eastern worlds geographically, conquest by Byzantines and 
Muslims had led to the establishment of Armenian communities 
far abroad in Constantinople, Edessa, and Alexandria, as well as in 
places such as Sicily and Bulgaria. For many Armenians, these places 
were no more foreign than Ani and Kars. Matthew’s chronicle was an 
argument to remind Armenians that this larger world was a danger¬ 
ous one in which Armenians should never feel too comfortable. 

The experience of other Christian minorities in the Islamic world 
was similar. The memoirs of a Nestorian Christian doctor named 
Ibn Butlan, living in the middle to late eleventh century, detailed 
his life as a peripatetic doctor, practicing his craft at various times 
in Aleppo and Cairo as well as Antioch and Constantinople. Yet 
his account showed more concern with the professional jealousy of 
rival doctors than with the seemingly disparate political, religious, 
and ethnic realms through which he traveled . 111 That is, profes¬ 
sional identities—doctor, soldier—often were as important as, and 
at times more important than, ethnicity or religion. In the eyes of 
Matthew, this cultural fluidity was not a good thing, but a sign of 
the Satan-induced crumbling of natural social bonds. His chronicle 
was a reminder to Armenians of the violence they had suffered in the 
past; he clearly feared that they were blind to its contemporary sig¬ 
nificance and therefore frequently urged his readers to remember the 
omens, predictions, and evidence of God’s anger . 112 The peacefulness 
and integration of Matthew’s own day was thus the greatest threat, 
for it was the most insidious expression of Satan’s power. 

For Matthew the problem tolerance presented was not its absence, 
but its confusing, ambiguous, and anomalous presence. While stories 
of violence and massacre appealed to Frankish and Muslim chroni¬ 
clers because they clearly delineated separation among communities, 
for Matthew violence was not the opposite of tolerance, but phe¬ 
nomenologically the same thing—the social manifestation of Satan’s 
power in the world. With this view, Matthew’s understanding of the 
Last Days makes more sense. He had little interest in the final event 
itself. He never mentioned the return of Jesus Christ or the Last 
Judgment, and his account of the time leading up to the Apocalypse 
depended entirely on widely held beliefs about the figure of the Last 
Emperor, whom Matthew was content to identify as a Byzantine, 
despite his devotion to Armenian kingship. Matthew did not seek to 
prepare Armenians for the end of the world, but to open their eyes to 
the erosion of their culture and community by the military, political, 
and cultural power of the Byzantines, Turks, and Franks. 

—Dartmouth College 
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CHAPTER 4 


CILICIAN ARMENIAN METISSAGE AND 
HETOUM’S LA FLEUR DES HISTOIRES 
DE LA TERRE D’ORIENT 

Glenn Burger 


The generic discontinuities and unexpected conjunctions of Li Fleur des his- 
toires bear witness to the complexities of its author’s cultural location as part 
of a Cilician Armenian diasporic community. The text demonstrates an inno¬ 
vative cross-cultural negotiation in advance of modern European colonialism 
and in excess of medieval European attempts at cultural hegemony. 


A lthough little known today, La Fleur des histoires de la terre d’Orient, 
written by the Cilician Armenian prince Hetoum of Korikos, was a 
popular text throughout the late medieval and early modern period. Fif¬ 
teen manuscript copies of the original French text and thirty-one copies 
of the scribal Latin translation survive. 1 The Latin text was later translated 
back into French: anonymously in British Library MS Cotton Otho.D.V, 
and then in 1351 by the monk Jean le Long, as part of a collection of 
Eastern travel literature and works relating to the Mongols. 2 Hetoum’s 
work enjoyed a similar popularity with the early European printers. There 
were three undated, early sixteenth-century printings of the original 
French text, under the tide Sensuyrent les Jleurs des histoires de la terre Dori- 
ent: first in Paris by Philippe Le Noir, second in Paris by Denys Janot after 
Le Noir, and third in Lyon, also after Le Noir, for Benoist Rigaud. These 
editions show that Hetoum’s text was considered more than a historical 
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curiosity, for Le Noir attempts to bring the book up to date by replacing 
the original Book IV and its plan to reconquer the Holy Land with a new 
book entitled “des Sarrazins e des Turcz depuis le premier iusqus aux pre¬ 
sens q’ont conqueste Rhodes Hongrye et dernierement assailli Austriche” 
[A history from the beginning to the present of the Turks who had con¬ 
quered Rhodes, Hungary, and lately besieged Austria]. Also, in 1529, Le 
Long’s French translation of the Latin text was published under the tide 
L’Hystoire merueilleuse plaisante et recreative du grand Empereur de Tartarie. 
Editions of the Latin text were published six times throughout the six¬ 
teenth century. 3 

Even this brief outline of the publication history of La Fleur des his- 
toires should make evident the extent to which its early readers viewed the 
text within the normalizing frames of European crusade propaganda or 
exotic travel narrative. Similarly Eurocentric tendencies mark the work’s 
reception by modern audiences, but now work to maintain the text’s ob¬ 
scurity on the margins of Western histories of the Crusades or European 
travel literature. Indeed, the scribal colophon ending La Fleur des histoires 
already provides such a hermeneutics of incorporation and colonization. 
Its inscription of the desires of its first European “readers”—Nicholas Fal¬ 
con, Hetoum’s scribe, and Pope Clement V, the supposed commissioner of 
the Latin translation—assimilates the potentially disorienting discontinu¬ 
ities and differences of Hetoum’s text within an already known Western 
Christianitas: 

Here endeth the boke ofThistoris ofThorient Partes (compyled by a rely- 
gious man, Frere Hayton, frere of Premonstre order, somtyme lorde of Core, 
and cosyn german to the Kyng of Armeny) vpon the passage of the Holy 
Land, by the commaundement of the Holy Fader the Apostle of Rome, 
Clement the V, in the cite of Potiers. Which boke, I, Nicholas Falcon, writ 
first in French as the Frere Hayton sayd with his mouth without any note 
or example; and out of Frenche I haue translated it in Latyn for our Holy 
Father the Pope, in the yere of Our Lorde God M CCC vii in the moneth 
of August. (G3v, p. 85) 4 


Falcon’s account emphasizes both the text’s translatability and Hetoum’s 
serviceable position as native informant—this “relygious man” speaking 
French, intent “vpon the passage of the Holy Land,” and working upon “the 
commaundment of the Holy Fader.” In the process, this incorporation of 
Hetoum and his text within the European imaginary and its colonizing 
fantasies of the Middle and Far East flattens the text’s diasporic and poly- 
cultural Cilician Armenian perspective. Hetoum’s Western readers thus can 
ignore the potentially awkward differences generated by the complex rela- 
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tionships ofWestern ecclesiastical and secular desire vis-a-vis the crusade— 
differences within and between European and Middle Eastern Christian al¬ 
lies, 5 Western and Eastern cultures, Christian and non-Christian. 6 

Certainly the fiction that La Fleur des histoires was simply compiled by 
a “Frere Hayton” writing under papal commandment provides a useful 
disguise to cover the potentially awkward relationship of the book and 
its author to contemporary Cypriot and Armenian politics. For if Het- 
oum did indeed choose to retire to the monastic life in Cyprus, he did 
so for only a very brief period. Before 1305, as La Fleur des histoires makes 
clear, Hetoum actively participated in the succession of military cam¬ 
paigns necessary to the security of the increasingly beleaguered Cilician 
Armenian kingdom. 7 Given his close family connection to the royal 
house of Cilician Armenia and the successful careers of his children, one 
can presume that Hetoum played an important and dynamic role in the 
political life of the kingdom. 8 If so, he could not have cut himself off 
from the dynastic struggles dividing Cilician Armenia between 1295 and 
1305, nor could he have failed to align himself with one or more of the 
feuding parties. 

But the exact nature of his role is unclear and has been much disputed. 
The dates coincide with a period of civil war in Cilician Armenia between 
King Hetoum II and some of his brothers. In 1295-96 Hetoum II and his 
brother Toros were in Constantinople arranging the marriage of their sis¬ 
ter Rita to Michael, son of the Byzantine emperor. During their absence 
their brother Sempad seized power, possibly with the support of the 
catholicos Gregory VII and Pope Boniface VIII. Hetoum II andToros were 
arrested and imprisoned by Sempad after an unsuccessful visit to the court 
of Ghazan, Mongol ilkhan of Persia (and overlord and ally of Cilician Ar¬ 
menia), having been thwarted by a previous mission of Sempad. While in 
prison, Sempad had Toros strangled and Hetoum blinded. However, two 
years later, in 1298, another brother, Constantine, deposed Sempad, only to 
be ousted in turn by King Hetoum II, who had by then partially recov¬ 
ered his sight. Both Sempad and Constantine were exiled to Constantino¬ 
ple under the care of their sister Rita, now wife of Emperor Michael IX. 
These conflicts were finally resolved in 1305 by the recognition of the son 
of Toros as King Leon III and his uncle, Hetoum II, as regent. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the young king’s reign was short-lived, for on December 7, 1307, 
both Hetoum II and Leon III were assassinated by the Mongol general Bi- 
larghu. After a brief attempt by Constantine to seize power, Oshin, another 
brother of Hetoum II, ascended the throne. 

According to the testimony of La Fleur des histoires, Hetoum of Korikos 
played a central role in restoring some measure of interna) and external 
calm to Armenia during these years. At the end of Book Three, speaking 
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of a victory of the Armenians and Mongol over the Egyptian forces in¬ 
vading Cilicia, Hetoum adds: 

And I, Frere Hayton, maker of this warke, was present to this thinges. And 
longe tyme afore that I was purposed to take the order of relygion, but I 
coude nat, for the great besinesse that the Kyng of Armeny had at that tyme; 

I coude nat, for myne honour, forsake my lordes and my frendes in all nedis. 

But sith God of his grace hath gyuen vs the victory agaynst our ennemys, 
and also gyuen grace to leue the realme of Armeny in sufficient good state, 
shordy after, I thought for to make an ende of my vowe. And than I toke 
leue of the Kyng and of my kynred and frendes, and in that tyme that Our 
Lorde gaue vs the victory agaynst the ennemys of our fayth I toke my way 
and cam into Cipres. And there, into Our Lady Delepiscopie chirch of the 
order of Premonstrey, I toke the abyte of religion—and longe I had ben 
knyght in this worlde—to thyntent for to serue God the remenaunt of my 
lyfe.And this was in the yere of Our Lorde God M CCC v. Grace and mercy 
to God, for the realme of Armeny is reformed in better state than it was, by 
the yonge kinge, my Lorde Lynon [i.e., King Leon III], (E2r-v, p. 60) 

However, the Cypriot chroniclers always have insisted that Hetoum’s sud¬ 
den departure for Cyprus in 1305 was the result not of a long-held reli¬ 
gious vow but of his seditious activities against King Hetoum II. 9 Almost 
immediately on his return to Cyprus in May 1308, Hetoum proceeded to 
Armenia—within six days, according to Amadi. 10 His return was probably 
a consequence of the assassination of Hetoum II the previous December. 

Moreover, Hetoum’s supposed retirement to a religious contemplative 
life in Cyprus seems not to have prevented him from being drawn into its 
increasingly complicated political life. The Cypriot chroniclers also accuse 
Hetoum of being one of the principal agents in the insurrection ofAmal- 
ric ofTyre against his brother, King Henry I of Cyprus. And Hetoum s ar¬ 
rival in Cyprus coincides with the first secret plans made against Henry, 
which culminated in April 1306 with Amalric’s self-appointment as gov¬ 
ernor of Cyprus (supposedly at the request of the Cypriot barons). While 
Kohler points out that Hetoum was not a signatory of the baronial brief 
accusing Henry of incapacity to govern, Hetoum’s abbot was probably the 
“firater Bartholomeus, abbas monasterii s. Mariae de Epyra” who did sign 
the brief. 11 And Hetoum’s visit to the papal court in Poitiers a year later 
was at least in part as an unofficial ambassador ofAmalric ofTyre. Hetoum’s 
job (as with other more official emissaries of Amalric to the papal court) 
was to persuade Pope Clement V (a supporter of plans for a new crusade) 
that Amalric was the best choice as ruler of Cyprus. 

Hetoum arrived in Poitiers sometime late in 1306 and remained there 
at least until February 8,1308, when he is mentioned in four papal letters, 
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none of which concern political matters. Nor is Hetoum referred to in 
them as an ambassador of Amalric; instead he is called by his Armenian 
title, “dominus de Curcho,” or by his monastic position, “conversus monas- 
terio sanctae Mariae de Episcopia.” But a letter written between April 7 
and June 4 by Raymond de Piis, papal legate to Cyprus, to Cardinal Ru- 
fati, referendary of Clement V, proves that Hetoum did play an important 
behind-the-scenes role on Amalric s behalf. The cardinal had authorized 
Raymond to collect the 10,000 florins Hetoum had offered the cardinal if 
he would help ensure papal recognition of Amalric s governorship. Amal¬ 
ric told Raymond “that he was prepared ... to comply as far as the sum 
of the ten thousand florins was concerned for which I asked him in your 
name, and which the said lord of Curcus had promised you.” 12 But Amal¬ 
ric refused to pay the much larger sum of 50,000 or 60,000 florins that 
Hetoum supposedly had offered to the cardinal on the pope’s behalf. Later, 
when Raymond met with Hetoum in Armenia, the 

same lord of Curcus talked to me several times about these matters, and I to 
him; and ... he said that he had made you no promise concerning the per¬ 
son of our lord aforementioned [i.e.. Pope Clement], but had only made a 
promise for ten thousand florins payable to you (and to be paid within three 
years by the lord of Tyre), if our lord, through your good services, would 
confirm the same through a letter of his in his. office of government. 13 

Whatever the personal reasons for Hetoum’s support for Amalric, it 
would also make good strategic sense from an Armenian point of view. By 
all accounts Amalric had played an active role in attempts to stabilize Cili- 
cian Armenia and to oppose Egyptian incursians into Syria. Furthermore, 
he had shown himself willing to cooperate with the Mongol ilkhans of 
Persia. From an Armenian point of view his belligerent tactics in Cyprus 
would promise an aggressive Cypriot foreign policy and future support for 
the beleaguered Armenian state. Hetoum’s diplomatic role also suggests a 
political motivation, at least in part, for writing La Fleur des histoires. One 
of Pope Clement’s main reasons in opposing Amalric’s insurrection was 
that civil unrest in Cyprus would hinder the chances for a new crusade. If 
Hetoum could show that the lord ofTyre’s party was pro-crusade and, fur¬ 
thermore, more likely to have the strength to actively promote one, then 
Clement might be more inclined to favor Amalric s cause over Henry’s. 

The growing urgency of the Cypriot situation and the desire for Ar¬ 
menian involvement in it also may have contributed to Hetoum’s speedy 
return to Cilician Armenia in 1308. In June of that year Amalric exiled 
several of Henry s leading supporters to Armenia and in 1309 took the ex¬ 
treme measure of placing King Henry in prison there under the guard of 
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his brother-in-law King Oshin. It is perhaps this outright seizure of power 
that accounts for Amalric’s vagueness about, and Hetoum’s denial of, any 
promises of money to the pope, since the pope could hardly now recog¬ 
nize Amalric’s blatant usurpation of his brother’s throne. 14 All signs point 
to Hetoum’s resumption of an active and influential role in the political life 
of his country. About this time his daughter Zabel married King Oshin, 
successor to Leon III, and Hetoum may have resumed his position as con¬ 
stable of the kingdom (if he is the “Haytonus dux generalis” present at the 
Council of Adana in 1314). 15 

Not only does Falcon’s insistence on papal patronage disguise the com¬ 
plexities of the book’s relationship to Armeno-Cypriot politics, but his 
claim that the book is centered “vpon the passage of the Holy Land” plain 
and simple ignores the fact that only a small portion of La Fleur des histoires 
actually falls into the genre of passagium. Of its four books, the first pro¬ 
vides a brief geographical survey of the countries of Asia; the second, a 
brief history of the rulers of Asia until the ascendancy of the Mongols in 
the thirteenth century; the third (fully half of the total work), an account 
of the rise of Genghis (Ghinggis) Khan and of Mongol expansion across 
Asia, and especially of the subsequent conflicts between the Mongol 
ilkhans of Persia and the Muslim sultans of Egypt; and only the fourth (a 
mere 20 percent of the total), a proposal for a new crusade involving the 
Mongols and Latin and Armenian Christians, directions for the conduct of 
such an expedition, and an account of recent Egyptian history. 

The variety of content and narrative forms that constitutes Hetoum’s ac¬ 
tual text thus forms a loose aggregration of material often only tangentially 
relevant to its scribe’s stated aim of a passage to the Holy Land: Geography, 
chronicle history, crusade propaganda, military strategy seem, at times, an 
uneasy fit. But the very discontinuities and unexpected conjunctions of La 
Fleur des histoires bear witness to the complexities of Hetoum’s cultural lo¬ 
cation as part of a Cilician Armenian diasporic community precariously sit¬ 
uated on the borders of European Christian, Islamic Egyptian, and Islamic 
Mongol empires. Nor can Hetoum’s text simply be dismissed as mere cru¬ 
sade nostalgia and colonial mimicry from a privileged member of a Frank- 
ish-influenced, Cilician Armenian ruling class. Instead I would argue that 
the record of La Fleur des histoires suggests something more complicated: For 
the text’s interventions into European discourses of the crusade do not sim¬ 
ply manifest the colonial stereotype, but rather mark an innovative cross- 
cultural negotiation in advance of modern European colonialism and in 
excess of medieval European attempts at cultural hegemony. 16 

When members of the First Crusade entered Cappadocia and Cilicia at 
the end of the eleventh century, they received unexpected assistance from 
Christians living there. These were Armenians who, for the most part, had 
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drifted south and southwest from Greater Armenia after its conquest by 
the Seljuk Turks following the batde of Manzikert in 1071. These Arme¬ 
nians found refuge in the Taurus and Anti-Taurus Mountains or in the 
cities of the Cilician plain and northern Syria. For nearly a century after 
their arrival Armenians’ political situation was confused and frequently 
precarious. Those scattered throughout the cities of Cilicia and Syria were 
under direct Turkish rule or under the control of semiautonomous gover¬ 
nors of the Byzantine emperor. However, a few Armenian barons in the 
relative security of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus Mountains managed to pre¬ 
serve varying degrees of independence. By the early twelfth century two 
baronial families were beginning to gain ascendancy: The Hetoumids con¬ 
trolled the narrow western pass into Cilicia; the Roupenids, the wider 
eastern pass into the rich Cilician plain. While the Hetoumids remained 
loyal to their Byzantine overlords, the Roupenids aimed continually at the 
establishment of an independent Armenian kingdom in Cilicia. 

Finally in 1198 Leon I, a Roupenid and a strong supporter of the Third 
Crusade, was crowned king, with Archbishop Conrad of Mainz, as the 
Holy Roman Emperors representative, bringing the crown and bestowing 
the other royal insignia on Leon. At the same time the Armenian church 
submitted to the authority of the Western pope, although it retained its 
own liturgy and creed. Leon’s Latin crown intensified the growing West¬ 
ern influence on the new Armenian kingdom and was a visible sign of Ar¬ 
menia’s importance as one of the stronger and more vital of the Christian 
states in Outremer. For strategic reasons Leon also granted considerable 
territory in the west of Cilicia to the Hospitallers and Teutonic Knights, in 
order to free his forces for the struggle against Antioch and the Templars 
in the East. Leon also began the tradition of intermarriage between Ar¬ 
menians and the Frankish nobility of Outremer, most notably in 1214 with 
the marriage of his daughter Rita to John ofBrienne, regent of the king¬ 
dom of Jerusalem. 

After Leon’s death in 1219, his daughter Isabel succeeded to the throne. 
She was quickly married to Philip, fourth son of Bohemond IV of Anti¬ 
och, in the hope of maintaining internal stability and of easing tensions on 
the kingdom’s insecure eastern border. But Philip’s high-handed prefer¬ 
ence for Latin barons and the Latin ritual soon alienated his new subjects 
and resulted, in 1225, in his deposition and murder. Constantine of Lam- 
pron, regent and head of the rival Hetoumid clan, then married Isabel to 
his son Hetoum, who became king and ended a century of dynastic and 
territorial wrangling between the two Armenian factions.The accession of 
Hetoum I marks the beginning of Cilician Armenia’s golden age. 
Throughout his reign the kingdom remained strong, free of dynastic quar¬ 
rels and, for much of the time, free of foreign invasion. Armenia’s ties with 
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the Franks widened, especially with the kingdom of Cyprus. Hetoum’s sis¬ 
ter Stephanie married Henry I of Cyprus in 1237, and his daughter, Bo- 
hemondVI of Antioch in 1254. Hetoum’s brother, Sempad the Constable, 
translated the Assizes of Jerusalem into Armenian, thereby providing the 
new kingdom with a basis in Frankish feudal law. 

Cilician Armenian identity, then, evidences in a variety of ways a pro¬ 
ductive and complex metissage. 17 As a diasporic community, Cilician Ar¬ 
menia’s point of cultural origin is Greater Armenia; however, as the only 
independent Armenian state, Cilicia is also the embodiment of a proud Ar¬ 
menian culture and history. 18 But its status as an independent kingdom de¬ 
pends in crucial ways on a Western European and Catholic recognition of 
the state—the crown comes from Western emperor and pope. Moreover, 
this recognition is achieved and maintained (as in crucial ways is the phys¬ 
ical security and integrity of the Cilician state) by incorporation of Ar¬ 
menian bodies within the regimes of European feudal law, Frankish culture 
(most obviously by intermarriage between the ruling classes of Cilicia and 
Outremer), and Western Catholicism. That this struck some parts of the 
Cilician Armenian ruling class as miscegenation rather than metissage is 
evident from the periodic recurrence of factional violence and civil war 
among them. However, for Hetoum of Korikos (and for those he admires 
in its history) metissage is a productive sign of renewal and strength—for 
Armenia, for Outremer, and for Europe. 

But this concerted Armenian engagement with European presence in 
the Middle East is matched with an equally open and astute engagement 
with the Mongols. By 1243 the Mongol invasion of Asia had reached Asia 
Minor.The Mongols had conquered the Seljuk kingdom of Iconium, dev¬ 
astating Greater Armenia and Georgia on their way. In 1247, facing the 
imminent demise of his kingdom at the hands of the apparently invincible 
Mongols, Hetoum I sent his brother, Sempad, on an official peace mission 
to the Great Khan’s capital of Karakorum. 17 Sempad returned in 1250 
with a promise of autonomy for the Armenian kingdom, but only under 
Mongol suzerainty. Three years later Hetoum I himself undertook the long 
journey across Asia to submit in person to the Great Khan Mongke. Such 
conditions were unacceptable to the crusader states (except for the Prin¬ 
cipality of Antioch, ruled by Hetoum’s son-in-law); indeed the other cru¬ 
sader states roundly criticized Antioch for acknowledging Mongol 
authority and for joining the Armenians in fighting with these enemies of 
Chistendom during the successful Mongol invasion of Syria and Palestine 
in 1260. 20 

Any articulation of ethnic, religious, political, even geographical iden¬ 
tity in Hetoums text is thus complicated by the instabilities of the middle 
position occupied by Cilician Armenia and its ruling class. For, despite the 
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newness of the Cilician Armenian kingdom, Hetoum’s text makes no at¬ 
tempt to construct a narrative of origins for a ruling house or nation, or 
to construct Cilician Armenia as a colonial extension of a homeland, or to 
use La Fleur des histoires as the narrative of a translatio imperii. This absence 
of a proto-Armenian nationalism or Roupenid-Lusignan dynasticism may 
simply reflect the status of Hetoum’s book as a “Frankish” text, written by 
a French-speaking inhabitant of a border zone of European hegemony and 
directed at a “Frankish” audience interested in securing the threatened 
borders of Christian Europe. Certainly Hetoum’s identifications as a Cili¬ 
cian Armenian in La Fleur des histoire do at times focus on that kingdom’s 
distinctiveness vis-a-vis its immediate Islamic neighbors in Syria and Pales¬ 
tine and provide points of association with the Frankish crusader states, es¬ 
pecially Antioch and Cyprus. But these identifications also show a keen 
awareness of Cilician Armenia’s location on the margins of several great 
empires and its potential assimilation by different cultures and religions. 

Indeed, Cilician Armenia is a curiously absent presence in Hetoum’s 
text.The description of the realms of Asia that occupies Book One fists the 
historical Greater Armenia as a separate realm, and Hetoum describes his 
own country simply as “Silyce,” the fourth “prouince” of the realm of 
Syria, “now called Armeny; for, syth that the enemis of the Cristen fayth 
had taken this lande from the Grekes handes, the Armins traueyled so 
moche that thei recoverd the realme of Silyce, and now the Kyng of Ar¬ 
meny holdeth it by the grace of God.” Moreover, Syria is marked by a 
great diversity of peoples—“Grekes, Armins, Iacobyns, Nestorins, Sarasins, 
and two other nations that is Syrisins and Maroins”—as well as a variety 
of Christian practices—Greek Orthodox, Maronite, Jacobite, Catholic 
(Blv, p. 18). Cilician Armenia is even more peripheral to Book Two’s ac¬ 
count of the history of Asia (as indeed is Europe, except vicariously 
through the Byzantine Empire, itself a signifier of decline and increasing 
marginality). And even in Book Three’s account of the Mongols and of re¬ 
cent Middle Eastern history, where Hetoum was physically present at 
many of the events or had access to family members who would have 
been, the point of view is seldom a Cilician Armenian one. Instead, the 
narrative emphasizes again and again the vagaries of the circulation of 
power. No one man, no one country, no one race, no one religion is guar¬ 
anteed military victory or cultural supremacy. In this sense the instability 
of the Cilician Armenia kingdom (whose borders are constantly threat¬ 
ened and open to enemy attack and occupation) might be seen as em¬ 
blematic for its apparently more powerful neighbors. 

Thus, King Hetoum I, as the embodiment of the paradoxes of the Cili¬ 
cian Armenian perspective, provides the closest thing to a heroic subject 
position that might orient the narrative. La Fleur des histoires describes his 
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historic visit to Mongke Khan in highly idealized terms, and the real rea¬ 
son for the visit—Hetoum’s potentially humiliating acceptance of Mongol 
overlordship in return for the Mongols’ sparing his country the ravaging 
that had taken place elsewhere—disappears behind the ritualized account 
of him presenting Mongke with seven requests (conversion to Christian¬ 
ity, peace between Mongol and Christian, delivery of the Holy Land, de¬ 
struction of the Caliph of Baghdad, Mongol military aid for Cilician 
Armenia, and return of any Armenian lands conquered by the Mongols) 
that Mongke accedes to with alacrity' and goodwill. 21 Neither Mongke 
nor any other Great Khan actually converted to Christianity. But the ac¬ 
count does manage to convey the reality of Mongol religious tolerance as 
well as the very real strategic value of such an “alliance” for the Armenian 
state. Moreover, the values of diplomacy, moderation, and peaceful coop¬ 
eration that this account celebrates in King Hetoum’s heroism are quite 
different from the pursuit of personal prowess and glory that Western 
chivalric accounts so often emphasize and that so often proved disastrous 
for the crusader cause. 22 Hetoum Is desire to work in concert with the 
Mongol Great Khan is very different from the interactions of a William of 
Rubrick or a European prince like Edward I, who display a will to dom¬ 
ination and insistence on Western cultural preeminence in their interac¬ 
tions with the Mongols. 

In La Fleur des histoires, Cilician Armenian metissage means that Het¬ 
oum and the imagined community he represents envisage a set of borders 
permeable enough that the Cilician Armenian ruling class may intermarry 
with the local Frankish ruling class, can be clearly conversant with French 
language and culture, and can accept the overlordship of the Western pope 
and the establishment of a Catholic Armenian church. But the same Cili¬ 
cian Armenians continue to be close collaborators with the non-Christian 
Mongols (even when they become Muslim as the ilkhans of Persia did) 
and remain far less dominated than Europeans by the idea of crusade (and 
with it the idea of complete cultural and religious domination) as the mo¬ 
tivating impulse for foreign policy and alliances. 

Neither does Hetoum attempt to present Armenia’s Mongol allies as Eu¬ 
ropeans before the fact. His account of the rise of Genghis Khan at the be¬ 
ginning of Book Three of La Fleur des histoires tells of a knight in armor 
seated on a white horse coming to Genghis in a dream. The knight then 
tells him: “the wyll of thy immortall God is suche that he oweth to be 
shortli gouernor made vpon the vii natyons of the Tartas that ben called 
Malgothz, and that by hym they shal be delyuerd oute of the saruage that 
thei had longe ben in, and shall haue worship vpon theyr neighbours.” Af¬ 
terward, “Cangius rose vp merily, herynge the worde of Christ and rehersed 
the vision that he se to all the gentilmen” (B5r, p. 26) .While this story struc- 
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tures Mongol origins as monotheistic, pseudo-Christian, and beleaguered 
but for divine intervention—in other words, sufficiently like that of the 
crusaders to be readable by them, the tale also probably draws on a Mon¬ 
gol legend closely connected to fact. According to Mongol religious beliefs, 
a ruler could learn the will ofTengri (the ruler of heaven) only through the 
medium of a shaman. At the great gathering of the Mongols in 1206 that 
approved the election of Genghis as Great Khan, one such shaman, Kokocu 
Tab-tengri, claimed to have ridden up to heaven on a white horse, where 
he learned that Tengri had appointed Genghis as Great Khan. Hetoum may 
represent Genghis Khan and Mongol origins as inherently monotheistic 
and open to Christian arguments, but his account attempts to represent a 
rapprochement with, not colonization of, difference. 23 And unlike most 
Western observers who comment on the ugliness of Mongols Asiatic facial 
appearance as a way of underscoring an often essentializing racial difference, 
Hetoum treats Mongol rulers in much the same way as the Europeans he 
describes. The moment that comes closest to such a negative Western rep¬ 
resentation of Mongol physical otherness actually works to underscore 
Ghazan Khan’s military prowess and generosity in rewarding his men with 
the spoils of war: “And marueyll it was that so lytell a body myght haue so 
great vertu; for among a M [1000] men coud nat be so sklender a man, nor 
so euyl made, nor a fouler man. He surmounted all other in prowesse and 
vertue.”Thus chivalric prowess is not imagined here as a specifically Euro¬ 
pean attribute, nor is Mongol difference essentialized by such a representa¬ 
tion of Ghazan’s historical specificity. 

Hetoum, then, acts as a go-between, presenting an Asia, complete with 
its own history, customs, religions, and peoples, to a European audience 
that should be interested. But he does so as one inhabiting both worlds yet 
not completely identified with either. And while Asia has its own integrity 
and continuities—where one can “know” the number and disposition of 
its countries and peoples—as Hetoum’s own history makes apparent, 
ceaseless variability and change accompanies such continuity. Book Two’s 
account of the history of Asia depicts one conqueror succeeding another, 
recognizing the circulation of power tout court rather than presenting a fo¬ 
cused account that would establish some essential Asian character or his¬ 
torical otherness to Europe. Instead La Fleur des histoires emphasizes for its 
European audience the plenitudinous variety of Asia’s geographic, linguis¬ 
tic, ethnic, religious, and cultural diversity. By implication, no one nation 
or ruler, no one religion will ever completely dominate it; hence the value 
of such knowledge in order to allow strategic intervention and alliance of 
Western and Asian forces. Similarly, Hetoum’s descriptions of Islamic forces 
in Syria and Egypt at times draw on the language of Christian vitupera¬ 
tion and otherness. But for the most part these Muslims are singled out for 
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hatred because they are the tactical enemies of Armenia, and for this reason 
different from Muslim allies such as the Mongol ilkhans of Persia. It is thus 
necessary to pay attention to multiple differences in order to find security 
in such a complex landscape; simple binaries will not work. Hetoum’s 
book, then, with its mixture of forms of knowledge, attunement to all 
points of the compass, and attention to the telling differences between 
peoples, chronicles the need to know the actualities of the lay of the land 
around one, to appreciate as many points of view as possible. Perhaps be¬ 
cause there could be no one, transcendent point of view that marked a co¬ 
herent, unified Cilician Armenian identity, Hetoum’s narrative seems less 
concerned with chronicling in its history or charting in its geography a 
fixed, transcendent signifier, such as Christianitas or Europe. 

Thus the explicit aim of Hetoum’s fourth book may be to persuade the 
pope to lead a new crusade to the Holy Land and to provide useful prac¬ 
tical information for the best way to conduct such a venture.But Hetoums 
interest implicitly harnesses a European crusade ideology to “Eastern” tac¬ 
tical needs, focusing on the means by which significant external resources 
can be harnessed for the defence and security of the Cypriot and Armen¬ 
ian kingdoms. Moreover, this final section is a relatively small portion of a 
text largely given over to Asian concerns; most of the work focuses on a 
geography of Asia and a history of its rulers (in which recent Mongol and 
Egyptian history—and by extension, that of the crusader states—are but 
the latest instalment). In other words, Hetoums propagandizing might be 
seen as much an attempt to change the European worldview, to realign it 
geopolitically, as an attempt to whip up European crusading spirit against 
a monolithic Oriental other. 

Implicitly, Hetoum’s text maps Jerusalem as one destination among 
many, sees it in a geographical context quite different from the usual Eu¬ 
ropean one: on the periphery of Asia, strategically, not conceptually, in the 
center of Egyptian, Mongol, Frankish, Armenian geopolitical interests. This 
Jerusalem therefore does not define a whole and originary Christianitas 
(and with it a supreme Latin Europe) by acting as mirror and translatio. In 
a more “standard” crusade or travel account from a European perspective, 
in “naturally” ending in Jerusalem one thereby proves who one truly is, 
that is, a Christian subject, and proclaims the centrality of that “I” and the 
inherent superiority of its point of view. 24 Hetoum’s methodology is 
metonymic rather than metaphoric, a bringing close together into pro¬ 
ductive contiguity a variety of differences rather than a process of offer¬ 
ing in order to define some crucial foundational difference. His Asia thus 
becomes a productive place of contiguity rather than orientalizing specta¬ 
cle, part of the multiplicity of crosscultural identifications that La Fleur des 
histoires inscribes and encourages. 
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Notes 

1. See Receuil des historiens des croisades: Documents Armeniens, vol. 2, ed. C. 
Kohler (Paris: Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1906; reprinted 
Farnborough, England: Gregg, 1967),lxxxv-cxxxi, for detailed descriptions 
of the manuscript copies and printed editions of Hetoum’s texts and their 
translations. Kohlers is the only modern edition of the French and Latin 
texts and is based on a collation of thirteen French and eight Latin manu¬ 
scripts. Kohler argues that Book IV of La Fleur des histoires was not part of 
the first French version of the text but was added as part of the Latin text 
prepared at the request of Pope Clement V and only later translated into 
French and added to the original three books (lxi-lxvii). 

2. Five manuscript copies of the Le Long collection survive: fisted by M. C. 
Seymour, Mandeville's Travels (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1967), pp. 
277-78. 

3. See Kohler, Recueil des historiens, cxxii-cxxvii, for a summary of these early 
printed editions. Numerous manuscript and print translations also testify to 
the text’s continuing popularity throughout the late medieval and early 
modern period. A Spanish manuscript translation— La Flor de la Ystorias de 
Orient —was commissioned in the late fourteenth century by a grand mas¬ 
ter of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem (ed. Wesley Robertson Long 
[Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934]). Two Tudor English transla¬ 
tions—one manuscript (Royal 18.B.xxvi); the other, printed by Pynson— 
were produced before 1520. Books I and II of La Fleur des histoires were 
translated into English again in 1625 and included in Samuel Purchas’s col¬ 
lection of travel texts titled Haklvytus Posthumus, or Purchas his Pilgrimes. 
There were also numerous translations into the other major European lan¬ 
guages published in the sixteenth century: German (1534), Italian (1556, 
1562 [twice]), Spanish (1595), Dutch (1563, and three more times in the 
late seventeenth century). Ironically, La Fleur des histoires was not translated 
into Armenian until 1842, as History of the Tartars, trans. Br. P. Mkrtitch 
[Jean-Baptiste Aucher] (Venice: Imprimerie de Saint-Lazare, 1842). See 
Kohler, cxxviii-cxxx. 

4. G3v, p. 85. References to La Fleur des histoires (hereafter included in the 
text) are given first by folio number (as above) in Richard Pynsons six¬ 
teenth-century English translation (which can be found on STC micro¬ 
film, Short-title Catalogue of Books Printed in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and of English Books Printed Abroad, 1475—1640, No. 13256), and then by 
page number in A Lytell Cronycle: Richard Pynson’s Translation (cl520) of “La 
Fleur des histoires de la terre d’Orient” (cl307), ed. Glenn Burger (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1988). 

5. Thus any crusading endeavor included “foreign” European crusaders 
present for the limited duration of a given military action, members of 
the crusading orders (Hospitallers, Teutonic Knights, Templars) perma¬ 
nently based in the Middle East, and knights drawn from the Christian 
states of Outremer—the latter divided between a state like Cyprus (or 
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earlier, Antioch or Jerusalem) containing “native” populations (of Greeks, 
Jews, Armenians, Muslims, etc.) ruled by Frankish elites and a state like 
Cilician Armenia (with a diverse population ruled by a “native” Christ¬ 
ian elite heavily but not completely Frankicized). 

6. As Hetoum’s text makes clear, at least six different Christianities coexist in 
the East: (Roman) Catholic, Greek Orthodox, Armenian (with an Armen¬ 
ian Catholic Church in Cilician Armenia), Maronite, Nestorian, and Jaco¬ 
bite. Non-Christian forces included the Islamic Arabic states in Egypt and 
Syria as well as the different Mongol states (variously shamanistic, Bud¬ 
dhist, Islamic, and Christian leaning). 

7. This makes him a firsthand observer of many of the events he describes 
and allows him, for earlier material, to draw on the experience of his un¬ 
cles, the great King Hetoum I and Sempad the Constable, both of whom 
visited the courts of Mongol great khans. 

8. Hetoum probably did not assume the title “Lord of Korikos” until after the 
death of his brother Gregorios (around 1280). About this time, Hetoum 
married his Cypriot cousin, Isabel of Ibelin. At least six children resulted 
from the marriage, a daughter, Zabel, becoming the wife of King Oshin I 
of Cilician Armenia and a son, Oshin, regent during the minority of King 
Leon IV. See Count William Henry Riidt-Collenberg, The Rupenides, Het- 
humites and Lusignans: The Structure of the Armeno-Cilician Dynasties (Paris: 
Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation Armenian Library, 1963), table III, after 
p. 48. 

9. See Chronique d’Amadi, ed. Rene de Mas Latrie, in Collection de Documents 
Inedits sur I’Histoire de France, Premiere Serie (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 
1891). An earlier instance of piety on Hetoum’s part is also open to varied 
interpretation. In a version of the third book of La Fleur des histoires found 
in only one French and eight Latin manuscripts, Hetoum tells of a pil¬ 
grimage he made “apud Vallem Viridem” (probably to France between 
1297 and 129—see Kohler, Receuil des historiens, p. 330). This pilgrimage 
also took place during a time of civil strife and dynastic struggle in Cili¬ 
cian Armenia. And here too Hetoum’s pilgrimage might have been a dis¬ 
guise for a diplomatic mission (to add his voice to those urging a new 
crusade, to shape papal intervention in Armenian politics, or as a polite 
term for an enforced exile). Kohler finds support for this accusation in the 
suppression by Hetoum in La Fleur des histoires of any direct reference to 
King Hetoum II and in Hetoum's passionate support of the young king 
Leon III (xxxvii-xxxviii). For discussions of Cilician Armenian politics 
during this period, see Serarpie Der Nersessian,“The Kingdom of Cilician 
Armenia,” in A Flistory of the Crusades, gen. ed. Kenneth M. Setton, vol. 2, 
The Later Crusades, ed. Robert Lee Wolff and Harry H. Hazard (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1962), pp. 630-60; Tire Cilician Kingdom of 
Armenia, ed.T. S. R. Boase (NewYork: St. Martin’s Press, 1978), pp. 28—33; 
Fr. H. Francois Tournebize, Histoire politique et religieuse de TArmenie (Paris: 
A. Picard et fils, 1910);The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. 4, part 1, Byzati- 
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tiurn and Its Neighbours, ed. J. M. Hussey (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1966), pp. 628—37. 

10. Chroniqtte d’Amadi, ed. Latrie, p. 280. 

11. Kohler, Receuil des historiens, xxxix and note 3;“Epyra” is likely a misread¬ 
ing for “Episcopia.” 

12. “Paratus erat. . . usque ad summam decern milium florinorum per me ab 
ipso, vestro nomine, petitam et per dictum dominum de Curco vobis 
promissam complacere”;Vatican Archives Instrumenta Miscellanea, No. 484; 
printed in Charles Perrat, “Un Diplomate gascon au XlVe siecle: Ray¬ 
mond de Piis, nonce de Clement V en orient,” Melange d’Archeologie et 
d’Histoire, 44th year (1927): 73. 

13. “idem dominus de Curco pluries super hiis fuit mihi locutus et ego secum; 
et. . . diceret quod nullam promissionem personam died domini nostri 
contingentem vobis fecerat, nisi solum de decern milibus florinis vobis 
dandis et in tribus annis solvendis per dominum Tirensem, so idem domi¬ 
nus noster eidem officium gubernationis, vobis procurante, per suas litteras 
confirmaret” (Vatican Archives Instrumenta Miscellanea, No. 484). 

14. For discussions of Cypriot history in this period, see Peter W. Edbury, The 
Kingdom of Cyprus and the Crusades, 1191—1374 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1991), pp. 101-40; Setton, History of the Crusades, vol. 3, 
The Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, ed. Harry W. Hazard (Madison: Uni¬ 
versity ofWisconsin Press, 1975). 

15. If this is so, then he was certainly dead by 1320 when his son Oshin, now 
lord of Korikos, became regent, for no mention is made of Hetoum’s pres¬ 
ence. 

16. I have avoided using the term “multicultural” to describe any of the mixed 
cultural situations that Hetoum found himself in or attempts to describe in 
his book. Instead, I would argue, we need to distinguish between three dif¬ 
ferent situations: (1) crosscultural contact, such as that obtaining between 
Cilician Armenia and the Mongols (especially the ilkhans of Persia); (2) 
metissage, such as the blending of Frankish and Armenian culture that 
characterized the Cilician Armenian ruling class during Hetoum’s time; 
and (3) what I would call the polyculturalism that one finds in Syria, with 
its diverse “communities” of different racial, ethnic, and religious back¬ 
grounds living in often harmonious but bounded relationship to each 
other. 

17. I emphasize metissage over diaspora in defining the ruling class of Cilician 
Armenia because, from Leon I onward, actual intermarriage with the 
Frankish nobility of Outremer is the foundation for a wider mixing of 
legal, social, linguistic, military, and religious forms with the Frankish West. 
What is produced, I am arguing through the case of Hetoum and La Fleur 
des histoires, is a set of identifications not strictly Western or Eastern, Ar¬ 
menian or Frankish—in short, the situation of the metis. 

18. Kirakos of Ganjak, for example, describes in glowing terms the reception 
by King Hetoum I of Armenian dignitaries while on a visit to Greater 
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Armenia: “He received them all with love, for he was a gentle man, wise 
and learned in the Scriptures. And he gave them presents in accordance 
with his means and sent them all away happy: he also gave sacerdotal 
robes for the adornment of the churches, for he greatly loved mass and 
the church. He received the Christians of all nations and besought them 
to live in love with one another, as brothers and members of Christ, even 
as the Lord had commanded.” See J. A. Boyle, “The Journey of Het’um 
I, King of Little Armenia, to the Court of the Great Khan Mongke,” Cen¬ 
tral Asiatic Journal 9 (1964): 186; reprinted as No. X in Boyle, The Mongol 
World Empire 1206-1370 (London: Variorum Reprints, 1977). 

19. Sempad described some of his experiences during this visit in a letter to 
King Henry I of Cyprus: see Recueil des historiens des Gaules et de la France, 
ed. Martin Bouquet et al., vol. 10 (Paris, 1840; reprinted, Farnborough, 
England: Gregg, 1967), pp. 361—63; and Sir Henry Yule, Cathay and the Way 
Thither, rev. H. Cordier, vol. l,The Hakluyt Society Second Series, No. 38 
(London, 1913), pp. 162, 262-63. 

20. See Steven Runciman, A History of the Crusades, vol. 3 (Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1954), pp. 307, 311—12. It was not until twenty 
years later, when the situation in the Holy Land had grown more desper¬ 
ate and when Abaga, Mongol ilkhan of Persia, had dropped the demand 
for suzerainty, that the possibility of a general alliance between Mongols 
and the West could be considered seriously (notably by Edward I of Eng¬ 
land during his crusade of 1271).The mediation of Cilician Armenians be¬ 
tween the Mongols and Europeans and the Armenians’ firsthand 
experience of alliance with the Mongols must have been an important fac¬ 
tor in developing this European openness to some limited rapprochement 
with the Mongols. 

21. Kirakos of Ganjak, in his account of the meeting, mentions only the guar¬ 
antee of Hetoum’s lands and the promise of religious freedom for all 
Christians living under the Mongols. See Boyle, “Journey of Het’um I,” 
181. 

22. Lee Patterson notes that chivalry’s “deepest ambition was to produce not a 
better world but a perfect knight. It was committed to codes of behavior 
not as programs of action but techniques of self-fashioning: the chivalric 
life was its own goal. . . . Hence the insistence throughout chivalric writ¬ 
ing on the simplicity of chivalric selfhood. Chivalric heroes are represented 
as driven by a single, all-compelling desire. Peter of Cyprus is inspired by 
a youthful vision to found the Order of the Sword, ‘and this was the goal 
of all his efforts.’ Geoffroi de Charny, a preeminent chevalier who died de¬ 
fending his king’s oriflamme at Poitiers, tells us in his authoritative Livre de 
Chevalerie that the youths who will become successful soldiers are those 
who have haunted the mestier d’armes from their earliest days and are dri¬ 
ven solely by the desire ‘to have the high honor of prowess.’ . . . Machaut, 
for example, explains Peter of Cyprus’s adoption of the sword as an em¬ 
blem of his crusading order in these terms: ‘For when an eminent prince 
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conquers by the sword, he acquires glory—honor and profit together— 
and a good name.’” Patterson, Chaucer and the Subject of History (Madison: 
University ofWisconsin Press, 1991), pp. 175-76. 

23. See Mouradja d’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols depuis Tchinguiz-Khan jusqu’a 
Timor Bey ou Tamerlan, vol. 1 (The Hague: Van Cleef, 1834), pp. 98-100; 
and R. P. Lister, The Secret History of Genghis Khan (P. Davies: London, 
1969), pp. 191-95. 

24. See Iain Higgins, “Defining the Earth’s Center in a Medieval ‘Multi-Text’: 
Jerusalem in The Book of John Mandeville,” in Text and Territory Geographic 
Imagination in the European Middle Ages, ed. Sylvia Tomasch and Sealy Gilles 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1998), pp. 29—53, for a dis¬ 
cussion both of the tradition of Jerusalem as the centre of the world in 
some Western medieval mappaemundi and of the complexity with which 
such a concept actually plays out in a travel narrative such as Mandeville’s 
Travels. Because Jerusalem is so often conceived as this originary point, pil¬ 
grimages “ended” with the arrival in Jerusalem. As a result, as Donald 
Howard has pointed out, the pilgrimage account of Friar Felix Fabri from 
the end of the fifteenth century is a rarity in dwelling on the return jour¬ 
ney and the homecoming: “most writers barely mention it, and some do 
not at all. The same is true of‘voyages.’” Writers and Pilgrims: Medieval Pil¬ 
grimage Narratives and Their Posterity (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1980), pp. 46-47. In addition, a text like Godefrey of Bouillon “ro¬ 
mances” crusade history so that Godfrey’s identity as knight (and by ex¬ 
tension, the identities of the other crusaders) is fulfilled by the conquest of 
Jerusalem and his coronation as its first Christian king. But such an ending 
also fantasizes the successful crusade as ending history, signalling a fulfilling 
stasis that colonizes not only Islamic/Christian difference but also those 
between Eastern and Western Christianity and between a Christian pre¬ 
sent and Jewish past. See William Caxton, Godeffroy of Boloyne, ed. M. N. 
Colvin, Early English Text Society Extra Series 64 (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench,Triibner, 1893; reprinted 1987); see also another English translation 
even more focused on Godfrey as romance hero in BL MS Royal 
18.B.xxvi, folios 6v-86v. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


AN ARMENIAN BIBLIOLOGY 

Students of Early Christian and Medieval civilizations have long been aware 
of the need for comprehensive and reliable bibliographies. This need has been 
felt even more keenly by those who are primarily interested in the East Chris¬ 
tian world, for information on either primary sources or critical studies is too 
often scattered in books and periodicals which are not easily available even in 
large libraries. The recent publication by Hakob S. Anasian of the first volume 
of his Armenian Bibliology 1 is a major event for these studies and deserves to 
be called to the attention of all medievalists. I wish to express here my thanks 
to the editors of Traditio who, realizing the significance of this publication, 
accepted the present article although it has been their general policy not to 
include book reviews in their journal. 

The Armenian Bibliology is to consist of ten volumes containing information 
on all Armenian authors, Armenian translations of foreign writers, and anony¬ 
mous writings from the fifth to the eighteenth century. It seems probable that, 
when completed, the estimated ten volumes will not be sufficient, for the first 
volume does not even cover the entire first letter of the alphabet, but includes 
only the names from A to Ar. 

In the long Introduction the author explains the scope and plan of his work. 
His aim has been to give more than a purely factual and systematic description 
of books and notices of different editions, in effect, a critical study which deals 
with the contents of the works that are listed; that is why he has entitled his 
book a ‘bibliology’ rather than a ‘bibliography.’ 

After outlining the plan followed in the articles, and which I shall summarize 
below, the author has included in his Introduction, all bibliographic indications 
which are to be found in the works of medieval Armenian writers. These com¬ 
prise such indications as the lists of apocryphal or ‘forbidden books’ given by 
the historian Samuel of Ani in the twelfth century, or by Mekhit’ar of Ayrivank’ 
in the fourteenth century; or lists of Armenian historians, or of authors of 
Armenian hymns given by other medieval writers. In each case Anasian has 
indicated the manuscripts which provide the basis for a critical edition of these 
lists, and in one or two instances he has himself made valuable corrections or 
additions. 

This section is followed by an imposing list of 178 catalogues of Armenian 
manuscripts, and publications of colophons of manuscripts, a list which includes 
both published catalogues and unpublished ones deposited at the Library of 
Erevan. At the end of the volume there is an index of incipits (col. 1189-1228). 
This is a very useful addition, for, as is well known to all students of Early Chris¬ 
tian literature, the same text or homily is sometimes attributed to different 


1 H. S. Anasian, Haykakan matenagidowt’yown: Vol. I, A to Arak’el Saladsorets’i (Erevan 
1959) xcvpp. + 1228 cols. in-4°. (In Armenian, with Russian title: Armiamkaia bibliologiia. 
V-XVlIIvv. Akademiia nauk Armianskoi SSR. Institut istorii). 
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authors, and it is only by the help of such indices that one can hope to bring 
together the scattered source materials. 

The plan followed for the bibliographical notices is the following. The articles 
are listed in alphabetical order by the author’s name; or by the title, for anony¬ 
mous works, for instance the Assizes of Antioch; or under general headings such 
as Alphabets, Apocrypha, and so forth. Each article begins with brief information 
about the author or the given text, and a general bibliography on the subject; 
whenever necessary there is a summary of different opinions expressed in critical 
studies. This is followed by a list of the author’s works, giving each time both 
the title and the incipit ; the different editions are given in chronological order 
with the indication of the manuscripts used for these editions, whenever this 
information is available, and adding a list of other manuscripts in which that 
particular text is to be found. In compiling this list, the author has consulted 
not only all published catalogues of manuscripts, but he has also made use of 
unpublished catalogues deposited in the library of Erevan (the Matenadaran). 
What is even more useful, he has systematically explored the rich collection of 
manuscripts of the Matenadaran-, the indications he has thus furnished are most 
valuable, for only a small part of the manuscripts which were originally at Etch- 
miadzin were catalogued in summary fashion, and moreover with numerous 
errors . 2 

For unpublished texts, Anasian has attempted to indicate the most reliable 
manuscript, selected preferably from among those at Erevan which he could 
consult personally. In several instances he has described the contents or given 
a list of chapters ,and he has reproduced informative passages from the colophons. 

The translations into modern Armenian or into a foreign language are next 
listed and for those texts which are themselves translated from Greek, Syriac, 
Arabic or Latin there is always a reference to the standard publications in the 
original language. Finally, at the end of each article, there is a full and up-to- 
date bibliography of critical studies published in different languages on the 
author or on the Armenian versions; these are listed in alphabetical order by 
the name of the author of the critical study. Thus one can find all the availabe 
information necessary for future studies. 

For medievalists and Church historians who are not primarily concerned with 
Armenian literature two groups of entries are of prime importance: first, the 
translations of Greek, Syriac, Arabic and Latin works; second, the lives of saints. 
I shall limit my remarks to these two categories. As is well known, Armenian 
translations made in the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries, as well as in later 
periods, have contributed to our knowledge of the literary products of the early 
centuries of our era. It is through these that we have sometimes come to know 
works the originals of which are lost. One may mention, amongst many other 
examples. Saint Ephrem’s Commentary on the Diatessaron; the Chronicon of 
Eusebius; the Refutation of the Doctrine of the Council of Chalcedon by Timothy 
Aelurus, Patriarch of Alexandria; or Philo’s Commentaries on Genesis and 
Exodus, and his treatises on Providence and Animals. Even when the originals 
are preserved, the testimony of the Armenian versions is valuable, for, at times, 
they have retained an earlier or better redaction than the one known through 


2 Y. Kareniants’, General Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of the Holy See 
of Etchmiadzin (in Armenian; Tiflis 1863). 
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the Greek manuscripts. This was recently pointed out, for instance, for the 
treatise of Hippolytus of Rome on the Benedictions of Isaac, Jacob and Moses.’ 

Until now the standard reference work for Armenian versions of ancient au¬ 
thors was G. Zarbhanalian’s Catalogue des anciennes traductions armdniennes, 
siecles V-XIII (Venice 1889; in Armenian, with French title). This survey 
is still useful, but it has a major weakness, common to many works published 
at the time; the author, while referring to manuscripts, did not specify their 
provenance. This failure was partly obviated by J. Muylderman’s Repertoire 
de pieces patristiques d’apres le catalogue armenien de Venise, 1 in which he listed 
the Armenian versions of Greek, Syriac and Latin texts included in the second 
volume of the Catalogue of the Mekhitharist Library in Venice-San Lazzaro, 
which was published without an index. Catalogues of other Armenian manu¬ 
scripts are fortunately provided with an index, but many collections are still 
only partially catalogued and important manuscripts remain virtually unknown. 
As mentioned above, Anasian has not only listed all manuscripts known through 
catalogues, but he has added references culled from unpublished catalogues and 
especially from the rich collection of the Matenadaran at Erevan. He has thus 
been able to call attention to versions which hitherto were not known, or were 
imperfectly known. For instance, under the heading of Acacius of Melitene, 
we find in addition to his correspondence with the catholicos Saint Sahak, 
already known and published, the indication of an Armenian version of his 
homily delivered at the Council of Ephesus, preserved in two manuscripts of 
Erevan, nos. 2620 and 3830. 3 * 5 6 Anasian has also found in MSS 1982, 3295, and 
4425 of Erevan a fragment from another homily which begins with the words: 
‘For the true incarnation of Christ.’ To the three manuscripts of Erevan he has 
added, with reason, a reference to Vaticanus Borgianus 31, fol. 132. The name 
of the author had been misread by the author of the catalogue, as Arak ( ?) and 
translated as Heraclius; this should be corrected to Akak (Acacius). 8 Another 
example of hitherto unknown texts, in this case short passages, may be seen 
under the heading of Ambrose of Milan (col. 640-642), where we find four ex¬ 
cerpts from his writings in addition to the three already listed by Muyldermans. 

More important is the notice on Alexander, patriarch of Alexandria, the 
opponent of Arius, very few of whose writings have survived in Greek (col. 550- 
553). According to Epiphanius, there existed a collection of his Encyclical letters 
numbering seventy, but only two, preserved in the histories of Theodoret and 
Socrates, are known in full. 7 We now learn, for the first time, that separate 
Armenian versions of these letters exist in Erevan, MS 2620, fol. 8-17 V ; 8 excerpts 
from the longer letter are also to be found in two other manuscripts of Erevan, 
MS 500 (fol. 283) and MS 4188 (p. 51). The homilies of Alexander are even less 


3 PO 27 (1954) viii, xxii. 

* Le Museon 47 (1934) 265-292. 

5 See col. 490. Anasian gives the references to Hardouin’s and Mansi’s editions of the 
Acts of the Councils, as well as to Migne, PG 77.1467-1472. 

6 E. Tisserant, Codices Armeni Bibliothecae Vaticanae: Borgiani, Vaticani, Barberiniani, 
Chisiani (Rome 1927) 52. 

7 Berthold Altaner, Patrologie (Freiburg 1950) I 229. 

8 For the Greek texts cf. PG 18.572-577, 548-572. 
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well known. One, De anima et corpore deque passione Domini, exists in Syriac 
and Coptic, and there are Syriac fragments of other homilies. 9 To these Oriental 
versions one can now add several Armenian excerpts preserved in MS 2679 of 
Erevan (fol. 222 v -226 or 224 v -228); these excerpts are different from the passages 
quoted by Timothy Aelurus. 

Interesting information will be found under the heading Albertus Magnus 
(col. 388-402). The Compendium theologicae veritatis which, as modern scholar¬ 
ship has shown, was written by Hugo Ripelin of Strassburg, is known in Arme¬ 
nian as the ‘Albert Book.’ The Armenian translation, made in 1344 by the 
Dominican Peter of Aragon and the Armenian monk, Yakobos vardapet, was 
published in Venice in 1715 by the abbot Mekhit’ar, the founder of the Mekhitha- 
rist congregation, and studied recently by M. A. van den Oudenrijn, O.P. 10 
To the list of manuscripts given by the latter several others can now be added 
and on the basis of these it will be possible to determine the character and extent 
of the changes avowedly made by Abbot Mekhit’ar in his edition. In the colo¬ 
phon added by Peter of Aragon and Yakobos vardapet to the ‘Albert Book,’ 
they state that they translated it anew ( verstin ). Anasian has found in MS 
725 of Erevan a different recension of the entire Book IV, and he has reproduced 
a passage from chapter 8 for purposes of comparison (col. 400). This hitherto 
unknown version may well be the earlier translation referred to by Peter of 
Aragon and Yakobos vardapet, and the confrontation of the two texts may 
explain why a revision was needed or was thought desirable. The majority of 
medieval Latin theological writings were translated into Armenian after 1330, 
when the Dominican Bartholomew, bishop of Maragha, went to the monastery 
of K’rna, which became the center of the Armenian Fratres Unitores. But we 
know of at least one translation made prior to this date. The Commentary of 
Saint Thomas Aquinas on the Fourth Book of Sentences by Peter Lombard 
was translated in 1321 at the monastery of Tsortsor by Yovhannes of Erznka, 
also called Tsortsorets’i, with the assistance of a priest Batholomew who appears 
to be a different person from Batholomew of Bologna. 11 The first translation of 
the ‘Albert Book,’ either entirely or in part, may have been made about the 
same date. 

Among the manuscripts of Erevan, Anasian has also found an abridged version 
of Albert the Great’s De secretis mulierum. He gives the contents of MS 4607, 
where the eleven books are followed by the De physiognomia et de hominis pro- 
creatione of Michael Scot (or Scott), sometimes attributed to Albertus Magnus. 
The De secretis mulierum is also included in Cod. 31 of the State Museum of 
Tiflis and in a manuscript which before 1915 was in the Armenian monastery 
of Ankara, known as the Red Monastery. On the basis of the description given 
in the catalogue prepared before 1915, Anasian believes that the manuscript 
of the Red Monastery may also have contained an abridged version of De vir- 
tutibus herbarum, lapidum et animalium quorundam. None of these Armenian 


9 B. Altaner, op. cit. 229. O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur (Frei¬ 
burg im Breisgau 1912) III 35-30. 

10 M. A. van den Oudenrijn, O.P., ‘Das « Buch Albert » in der arnienischen Literatur,’ 
Divus Thomas 18 (1940) 428-448. 

11 M. A. van den Oudenrijn, O.P., ‘Uniteurs et Dominicains d’Armenie,’ Oriens Christia- 
nus 40 (1956) 96; see notes 3-5 for references to the Armenian sources. 
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versions has been published and, to my knowledge, this is the first time that 
they are brought to the attention of scholars. 

Of the Greek Church Fathers included in this first volume, the most important 
is Athanasius of Alexandria. Twenty-four pages (col. 321-368) are devoted to the 
Armenian versions of his works; these are grouped under separate headings, 
according to their contents, giving each time full references to manuscripts, edi¬ 
tions and critical studies. The majority of the Armenian versions were published 
in Venice in 1899, but there are still some unpublished texts which are worth 
mentioning, even though they may prove to be spurious works. These texts are 
the following: in Erevan, MS 1408, seven homilies which are commentaries on 
the Catholic Epistles of James, Peter, John and Jude (col. 360-361); in Erevan, 
MS 4618, a text entitled, ‘Agcinst those who say that it is by God’s command 
that man does evil and good’ (col. 339, no. 9); in Erevan, MS 4188, a long pas¬ 
sage on the Holy Spirit from the ‘Profession of Faith’ (col. 341, no. 13). 

In the bibliography I nave noted only one major omission, namely the pub¬ 
lication by Robert P. Casey, The Armenian Version of the Pseudo-Athanasian 
Letter to the Antiochenes and of the Expositio Fidei (Studies and Documents 15; 
London-Philadelphia 1947). Casey’s study was based on MSS 629 and 648 of 
the Mekhitharist Library of Vienna, the only ones in which he had found this 
text. To these two we can now add MS 2196 of Erevan, mentioned by Anasian, 
which contains a major part of the same text. In the bibliographical notices of 
the works of Athanasius, one should also mention an article by J. Lebon, ‘ Pour 
une Edition critique des oeuvres de S. Athanase, ’ Revue d’histoire ecclesiastique 
21 (1925) 524-530. Lebon stresses the importance of the Oriental versions, in 
particular of the Armenian version of De Incarnatione et contra Arianos, which 
should be taken into consideration in the discussions concerning the authenti¬ 
city of this text. 

The second group of entries of general interest to medievalists comprises the 
hagiographic texts. The Armenian versions listed in the Bibliotheca hagio- 
graphica Orientalis are based on the collections of Lives of Saints published 
before 1910. Since then the Synaxarium known as that of Ter Israel has been 
published, with a French translation, in the Patrologia Orientalis, providing 
us with many more, though brief, biographies. Anasian has also included ref¬ 
erences to the Synaxarium of Grigor Tserents’ as well as to what seem to be 
unpublished versions. One should, however, proceed with some caution in 
regard to the latter, for the incipits which are used as a basis for determining 
different recensions are not always a sufficiently reliable guide. A case in point 
is the Vita of 'Abd al-Masil, a Jew converted to the Christian faith and mar¬ 
tyred in Persia in the fourth century. Anasian has grouped the texts according 
to their incipits and listed them as versions 1, 2 and 3 (col. 41-42). But if we 
compare the incipit of version 3 with version 2, which has been printed in full 
in the Venice edition of 1874, we find that after a fairly long introductory para¬ 
graph in the latter, the beginning of the actual Vila hardly differs from the 
incipit of version 3. ia It would seem, therefore, that we have the same recension 
and the minor differences in wording are of a type which frequently occurs in 
hagiographic texts. Anasian’s version 1 begins with the words: ‘All those who 
have truly believed in Christ and followed the teachings of the Holy Gospel...’ 


12 Lives and Martyrdoms of Saints (in Armenian; Venice 1874) I 7. 
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(col. 41). The rest of the sentence is not given, but these opening words suggest 
an introductory paragraph and the Vita itself may not be different. Only the 
confrontation of the complete texts can show whether or not there are significant 
variations, but one’s doubts are aroused by the fact that the manuscripts grouped 
under versions 1 and 3 have exactly the same information in the colophon, and 
state that the life of ’Abd al-Masil was translated from the Syriac into Armenian 
in 873, by order of Gurgen Artsruni (col. 41 n. 2; col. 42 n. 1). 

In another instance as well, namely the life of Antigonus Romanus and Eu- 
praxia, one may wonder whether this redaction differs from the life of Eupraxia 
listed as version 2 (col. 931-932). These are, however, minor criticisms and one 
could naturally not expect the author of the Bibliology to have read and com¬ 
pared with one another all the hagiographic texts. Even if further studies should 
lead to different conclusions, what is important is that in each case Anasian has 
given the detailed information which will enable such studies. Already the 
Vitae included in this first volume constitute a valuable supplement to the 
Bibliotheca hagiographica Orientalis, all the more so as references are given to 
the manuscripts as well as to published lives. Among those which, to my know- 
edge, have not yet been included among the Armenian versions, one may 
mention a fairly long account of the Martyrdom of Alexander of Rome and of 
Theodulus. This text occurs in two manuscripts of Erevan : MS 1522, fol. 
71-74 v ; MS 3777, fol. 141-144. The beginning of this Vita corresponds, as Ana¬ 
sian has pointed out, to the fourth chapter of the Latin text in Acta Sanctorum, 
Maius I (Paris and Rome 1866) 378. 

The above survey of some of the sections of the Armenian Bibliology will 
give an idea of its vast scope and importance. One is truly amazed that it could 
have been undertaken by a single person and carried out in such great detail, 
extending the research into unpublished materials. Throughout his work, the 
author has applied the most rigorous methods of modern scholarship and pro¬ 
vided specialists in different disciplines with a model reference book. Besides 
being a major contribution for the advancement of Armenian studies, this book 
is of signal value to medieval historians, to students of patristics and hagio¬ 
graphy. 

Dumbarton Oaks. Sirarpie Der Nersessian 



